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OVING Pictures pro- 

duced in the enchant- 

ing suburb of Santa 
Barbara, California, possess 
a natural beauty and charm 
that are readily appreci- 
ated by the most exacting 
and fastidious of tourists 
throughout the world. 
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COMING NEXT MONTH! 














“My Experiences 
as a Film Favorite” 


An intensely interesting and inti- 
mate story of moving picture life 
as it really is, as related by a well- 
known photoplay actress to 


Robert Carlton Brown 
Who Novelized the “What Happened to Mary” Stories 


This gripping story of a young 
country girl’s rise to fame as a 
moving picture actress begins in 


the NOVEMBER ISSUE of 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 











DON'T MISS THE FIRST INSTALLMENT 
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Confidence 


ONFIDENCE is the bond that 

establishes mutually satisfactory 

relations between buyer and 
seller. 


The management of THE PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE wants to create 
such a bond of confidence between 
the readers of its publication and ad- 
vertisers who are honest in their 
claims and treatment of patrons. 


There are now thousands of 
PHOTOPLAY subscribers who rely 
upon the accuracy and reliability of 
the contents of the text pages of this 
magazine. Its management feels that 
this confidence on the part of the 
readers should likewise extend to the 
advertising pages. 


Advertising for THE PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE will therefore be 
accepted only after a careful investiga- 
tion of the claims and integrity of the 
advertiser have been carefully investi- 
gated. 


Furthermore, the management of 
THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will guarantee all the advertising it 
accepts and prints. 


It is hoped that this policy of ac- 
curacy and sincerity will prove of 
benefit to both readers and advertisers 
and will establish a bond of confidence 
between them. 


eee August issue contained the 
statement, “There is no photoplay 
writing school in the country that can 


be honestly recommended.” Much 
criticism has been directed against 
schools of photoplay writing in the 
past; and when the Authors’ Motion 
Picture School, Chicago, took excep- 
tion to the sweeping charge of dis- 
honesty on the part of all such insti- 
tutions, most of this criticism was 
turned in its direction. 


Schools, like other institutions, re- 
flect the character of the men behind 
them. We are not prepared to believe 
that no school can be honestly recom- 
mended. On the other hand, we are 
convinced that any business that has 
honest men behind it deserves honest 
recognition. 


On this basis, and as a result of 
personal acquaintance with the men 
behind the Authors’ Motion Picture 
School—together with an expensively 
acquired ability to recognize an hon- 
est man when we see him—we are 
prepared to state that we believe the 
Authors’ Motion Picture School can 
be honestly recommended because the 
men behind it are honest. 


And we are willing to, “and do here- 
by,” as the lawyers say, go so far as 
to guarantee to reimburse any person 
for financial loss sustained as a result 
of the failure of this school to make 
good its promises. 


Pg a 


Business Manager 


(Index to advertisements on page 6) 
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“Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


And Photoplay Magazine 
is Already a Big Success 





We are growing, too! 


In four months’ time we have grown from an 
885 circulation to a 50,000 one this month. 


Of course, there are two kinds of growth—nat- 
ural and forced. 





The only forced part of our growth is forcing 
out copies to answer a big demand. 





That means people like PuHoropLtay. Also it 
means that they would like your ad if they saw it 
in there. 


Forms close on the 25th of the month. Better 
send your copy in now. 
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What is the Aurora 
Borealis 


The key to the mystery of the NORTHERN LIGHTS’ gorgeous Arctic dis- 


plays is suggested by Warren H. Miller, the Naturalist, in POPULAR ELEC- 
TRICITY and the WORLD’S ADVANCE for October. 
and wonder at how little you knew of this fascinating phenomenon. 

A brisk whisk South and here we are in the Blue Ridge Mountains to see 


You’ ll enjoy his article 


A Marvel of the Age 


in a monster modern power development. 
an immense district where tradition ruled and progress 
slumbered, revitalized and practically made over is roman- 
tic reading. Another little jump of 9,000 miles to examine 
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at Great Britain’s rocky fortress on the Red Sea. 
before the dawn of history, these unique reservoirs remain 
preserved in a land where it never rains, is hotter than 
Hades and mighty unhealthy for a white man. 
you have never seen the 


off Catalina Island in the Pacific? 
Submarine Gardens at Avalon—a spectacle sure to de- 
light and astonish you. 

Wireless Between Germany and America 
is an accomplished fact anda direct New York-Berlin com- 
mercial connection an early probability. You want to 
keep posted on big things like this and like the immense 

“Safety First” campaign inaugurated for 


Protecting the Lives of 200,000 Steel 


The story of 


The Ancient Tanks of Aden 
Built 


Perhaps 


Illuminated Flying Fish 


Quite a feature of the 


orkers 


The alarming percentage of fatalities in our big industries 
must be reduced by proper preventive measures. Modern 
humanitarianism demands protection for “the man on the 
job. ” 
Heaven-Born and Other Inventors 
which, besides amusing, will probably make you think 
twice before rushing to ‘get out a patent on” your next 
invention. 
are only typical ofthe 


Dr. Robert Grimshaw tells some funny things about 


These few selections from the October issue 


200 Fascinating Subjects 


fairly alive with devouring interest and accompanied by 
a choice selection of 


200 Absorbing Illustrations 


that combine to make up one of the most interesting and 
instructive popular magazines ever published. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY *2 WORLD’S ADVANCE 
FOR OCTOBER 
Now on Sale at Your Newsdealer’s 


You must see a copy to really appreciate its wealth of interesting features, but to whet 
your appetite for the good things awaiting you, glance at this brief summary of contents 


MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT— 
Sixteen pages—presenting the latest photo plays, 
with anecdotes of players and producers and in addi- 
tion, carrying you step by step through the fascina- 
ting details of planning, staging, photographing and 
producing until finally before the screen you view 
with heightened interest the films unrolled for your 
entertainment. 

WORLD'S PICTURE CALLERY— 
History in the making as told by the camera in six- 
teen solid pages of striking photographs from all parts 
of the globe. A veritable travelogue and world epit- 
ome of unusual interest and educational value. 

THE CREAT ELECTRICAL SECTION— 
It tells you in simple language the fascinating Story 
of Electricity. The various Departments and numer- 
ous special articles—all profusely illustrated —keep 
you in touch with electrical progress the world over, 


and vividly show the astonishing applications of this 
subtle force —facts of vital interest to everyone. The 
subject is covered from every conceivable veiwpoint, 
appealing alike to the general reader, the student, 
amateur, or practical man. This 64 page section, 

alone, constitutes a magazine replete with entertain- 
ment and instruction for every member ofthe family. 


MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES— 


devoted to modern progess along other than electri- 
cal lines. Thirty-two pages present the latest ad- 
vances in science, industry, agriculture, city building, 
railroading, automobiling, travel, art, amusements, 
and on innumerable other subjects touching the 
varied activities of our complex civilization. From 
all parts of the globe there is brought before you 
vivid, living pictures and views ofthe world in action 
today, interesting—educational—plifting. 

This immense 128 page entertainment awaits you in 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY ti: WORLD’S ADVANCE 


On sale the 17th of September. 


ae in advance from your news dealer, 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and your own name and 
address with 15c in coin or stamps and we will mail you a copy, postpaid. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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~ elen Gardner 





Fl Sister to Carmen 


Bn Original Story 
in Three Parts 


Written and Directed 
by Charles DZ. Gaskill 


Copyrighted, 1913, 
by Helen Gardner. 





The most beautiful and 
dramatic picture ever 
made in three parts, show- 
ing Miss Gardner in a 
most captivating role. 
Picturesque in costume 
and setting, and presented 
with a perfection of de- 
tail rarely seen. State 
rights only. Wire or 
write. 








Next Production 


A PRINCESS OF BAGDAD 


An Original Arabian Nights’ Story 





Produced in Miss Gardner's Studio, at Tappan-on-the-Hudson, New York, U.S. A. 


CHARLES L. FULLER DIST. CO. 
Sole Selling Agents, 
472 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Photoplay 
Philosophy 








By HOWARD RUSSELL BANGS 





\c] O matter what the press may say 
SQ) About the things of photoplay, 
Just let them knock it with their spite, 
*T wont be long till they'll see the light. 
"Tis for the public, not the press 
To say the photoplay’s a mess, 
And we hain’t heard the public yet 
Denounce it, and we'd like to bet, 
What’s more, they won’t and never will 
Because, you see, they’re runnin’ still. 
We'll try to take things as they be, 
That’s photoplay philosophy. 
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ng Baggot as Ivanhoe and Evelyn Hope as Rowena 
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THE STORY OF IVANHOE 


Sir Walter Scott’s Great Story as Picturized in the Universal 
Film 


Pictures Storyized by Lewis Roach 


Illustrations by King Baggot and His Associates, in England 


N THE DAYS when Richard*?1I—known as 
I “The 
England, 


Heart’”— 
there lived at the 
Rotherwood, not many miles from 
where Sheffield now stands, a 
named Cedric. 


“Coeur de Lion,’ or Lion 
was King of 
mansion of 
Saxon nobleman 
He was one of the fast dwindling race of an- 
cient Saxons, who, though conquered by the in- 
vading Normans, yet was proud of the ancient 
lineage of his race, and took no pains to con- 
ceal his defiance of the tyranny to which all who 
were of Saxon blood, whether high-born or low- 
horn, were invaders. 
for Richard, the 
Lion Heart, was absent from his kingdom, be- 
ing the prisoner of the cruel Duke of Austria; 
and in his the evil and dissolute Prince 
John held the reins of government. John’s greed 
was greater fraternal affection, and 
every day he sought fresh means and new sup- 
porters to assist 


subjected by the French 


These were troublous times, 


stead 
than his 


him to secure and retain the 
even when his. brother, 


Richard, should return from his captivity. 


Crown of England, 

Cedric, the Saxon, had had troubles enough 
during his stormy life, but never had he been 
known to bend the knee before the Norman 
tyrants. And one of his greatest sorrows had 


been that his son, Wilfred, had not shown the 


same aversion to the and manners 
Wilfred, indeed, had shown 
himself such an apt pupil of the Normans and 
such an assiduous attendant at the Court of 
King Richard that that monarch had rewarded 
him with the gift of the manor of Ivanhoe. 
All this much irked Cedric, who, however, con- 
tented himself with remonstrances, 


something happened 


costumes 
of the foreigners. 


until, one 
which compelled the 
old Saxon to banish his son from the house of 
his fathers and bid him never to darken its doors 
again. 


day, 


With Cedric there dwelt 
of the blood-royal of 
Her parents had died in her youth, 
and Cedric had taken her in and cherished her 
as his own. It was his dream that one day she 
would be given in marriage to a Saxon of blood 
as pure as her own, so that when the land should 
be rid of the cursed Norman there 
should be once more established a royal stock 
of the ancient English blood to rule the des- 
tinies of the English it chanced 
that Wilfred, manhood, 
looked with eyes of love upon the fair Rowena, 
and Cedric, resolved that the rare Saxon pearl 


It befell in this way. 
a beautiful 
England. 


Saxon girl 


tyrants 


people. But 
come to the age of 
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should mate with none who had knelt to the 
Normans, son of his own though he might be— 
bade Wilfred begone and trouble him no more. 

These were the days when Christian Knights 
were fighting for the true Cross in the Holy 
Land, and thither repaired Ivanhoe to join the 
standard of Richard, the Lion Heart. 


Tue Story oF THE FILM. 

EARS PASSED BY, and Cedric, sickened 

with the insults to which the Saxons were 
subjected, and brood:ng over the disappointment 
he had had in his son, grew daily more morose, 
his only comfort being his gentle ward, Rowena, 
who increased in beauty as she increased in 
years. Now his joy was brought to consum- 
mation by the knowledge that Athelstane, the 
noblest Saxon of them all, desired her hand in 
marriage. 

Of Wilfred, or lvanhoe, as he was more pop- 
ularly known, there had been no news; and in 
his absence Prince John bestowed the barony 
of Ivanhoe on Reginald Front de Boeuf— 
Reginald “Bull’s Head,’ so named on account 
of his tremendous neck and lead. This man 
was one of the worst types of Norman nobility. 
His licentiousness, greed and cruelty had made 
his name a thing to shudder at far and wide, 
and many and horrible were the tales of un- 
speakable cruelties practiced upon the weak and 
defenseless in the dark and noisome dungeons 
of his castle of Torquilstone, from which he 
governed the barony of Ivanhoe, which bordered 
on the estate of Cedric, the Saxon. 

Anon, Athelstane arrives, and with the con- 
nivance of Cedric, who well approves his cause, 
urges his suit with Rowena. She, however, still 
chertshing the memory of her old playmate, Wil- 
fred, of Ivanhoe, rejects his proposal. 

This interview is witnessed by a Palmer, a 
holy man, licensed by the Pope to bear arms 
in defense of the Cross. And a smile of delight 
passes over the face of the Palmer as the Saxon 
lady refuses the suit of the noble Athelstane, for 
the priest’s hood and gown concealed no other 
identity than that of the banished Ivanhoe, who, 
returned from his adventures in the Holy Land, 
has chosen this disguise that he may once more 
be near his father and his sweetheart, and learn 
their present feelings toward him. 

After this interview, the Palmer approaches 
Rowena, who, unable to penetrate his disguise, 
but knowing he has just returned from Pales- 
tine, asks him for news of her lover, Ivanhoe, 
whereupon the soi-disant holy man hands her a 
scroll in the handwriting of Wilfred, which gives 
her great joy. 

Meanwhile, Prince John, who sees in Cedric an 




















LEAH BAIRD AS REBECCA 


undoubted partisan of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
whose throne the prince is seeking to usurp, is 
seen approaching the castle. In his company 
are Reginald Front de Boeuf, Cedric’s evil 
neighbor, and Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, a 
Knight Templar, and a libertine of the lowest 
order. Their intention is to capture Cedric and 
his ward Rowena, and bear them to Front de 
Boeuf’s castle of Torquilstone—there to extin- 
guish the last dying ember of Saxon chivalry 
and wipe out one of Richard’s most powerful 
allies. Their arrival is announced by Gurth, 
the Swineherd, to his master Cedric, who bids 
them we'come to his table, trying the while to 
conceal his hatred of these Norman libertines. 
The scene now changes to the forest where are 
seen two weary travelers using what remaining 
strength they have to gain shelter before sunset. 
These are the wealthy Jewish moneylender, 
Isaac of York, and his beautiful daughter, 
Rebecca. The former is disguised as a poor 
peddler, the better to ply his trade of usury, 
without revealing evidences of his wealth. For 
Jews in those days were despised of all men; 
and it was the practice of the Norman barons to 
imprison such of them as fell within their 
power, and, by means of fiendish torture, “ex- 
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IVANHOE DISGUISED AS THE PALMER 


tract” from them as much of their wealth as 
was possible. 

Seeing Cedric’s mansion in the distance, the 
two hasten to its portals and crave food and 
shelter for the night. They are admitted, and 
while everyone shrinks in disgust from the Jew, 
who is forced to eat his meal with the Palmer 
at the fireside, Rebecca, whose superb beauty has 
aroused the passion of Sir Brian de 
Bois Guilbert, is conducted by that knight to a 
seat by his side at the table. 

While de Bois Guilbert is seeking to make 
the virtuous succumb to his evil blan- 
dishments. Front de Boeuf is thinking of the 
probable wealth of her father, Isaac, and re- 
solves that he also must be captured with the 
Saxons, that some of his wealth may be “ex- 
tracted” from him. Meanwhile, de Bois Guil- 
bert, flushed with wine, becomes insulting in his 
attentions to Rebecca, who is, however, pro- 
tected by the Palmer, who we now know to be 
Wilfred, of Ivanhoe. 

The Knights retire to complete their plans for 
the capture of the Saxons and the Jew and his 
daughter. Ivanhoe, overhearing this latter part 
of the plan, hastens to advise Isaac and Rebecca 


of their danger. He urges them to escape and 


sensual 


Rebecca 


conducts them to the gate of the castle, where, 
however, the party is met by Gurth, the Swine- 
herd, who refuses to unlock the portal. The 
Palmer, seeing further concealment to be use- 
less, throws aside his hood and gown and re- 
veals to the astonished gaze of the Swineherd, 
the figure of his beloved young master, Wilfred, 
of Ivanhoe. 

Immediately the gate is unlocked and the Jew 
and Jewess pass out in safety. But hardly has 
this happened when shouts are heard in the 
passage, and Ivanhoe finds himself attacked by 
Front de Boeuf, Brian de Bois Guilbert and de 
Bracy. 

Drawing his sword, Ivanhoe, with his back to 
the wall, fights like a fiend against the over- 
whelming odds. Many and fierce are the blows 
exchanged, but Ivanhoe fights on, till, stunned 
and weakened by loss of blood from his wounds, 
he sinks fainting to the floor. 

When he recovered consciousness it was only 
to see his father, Cedric, and his sweetheart, 
Rowena, being borne off captive by the villainous 
Norman knights. Unable to follow or succor 
them, he dragged himself painfully into the for- 
est and fell fainting at the feet of Isaac and 
Rebecca, whom, but lately, he had rescued from 
the possibility of both death and dishonor. 

Rebecca, seeing his sorry plight, and her heart 
moved strangely by a new-born love for the 
handsome and valiant stranger, made speed to 
render him such succor as she could. 

Ivanhoe again swooned away from loss of 
blood, and Rebecca and Isaac left him to fetch 
water to bathe his wounds. While thus engaged, 
they were espied and captured by Front de Boeuf 
and his men, who, having safely bestowed their 
prisoners, Cedric and Rowena, in the castle of 
Torquilstone, had sallied forth again to seek the 
Jew and Jewess who had escaped their clutch. 
Thus, when our hero recovered from his swoon, 
he discovered that his new-found friends had 
vanished, and the sight of a troop of armed 
men disappearing in the distance told him but 
too plainly that they had fallen victims to their 
worst and cruelest enemies. He almost fainted 
with the sense of his impotence and despair, 
when suddenly, through the woodland glades, 
there rang upon his ears the sound of jovial 
laughter. 


HO IS THERE who has not read of and 

admired the exploits of the famous Robin 
Hood, who robbed the wealthy to enrich the 
poor, and who held in the fair forest of Sher- 
wood a sway as absolute as that of any mon- 
arch, though less despotical and more beloved 
withal. 
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And indelibly 
Robin -lood is that of Friar Tuck, the foremost 
of his merry men, who could sing a mass, drink 
his flagon and crack a skull with equal ease. 
(nd it betell that upon this summer day, when 
| these deeds of violence were enacted, these 
two, good Robin and the jovial Friar, were en- 
gaged in a bout of quarter-staff play to the 
huge amusement of a crowd of Robin's trusty 
green-clad followers. 

In the midst of their amusement they sud 
denly became aware of the presence of a knight 


of noble stature, clad from top to toe in armor 








associated with the name of 








EVELYN HOPE AS ROWENA 


of shining black. In a tone of authority the 
stranger bids the combatants give pause, and, 
telling Robin Hood he has to say to him that 
which is of a private nature and will not brook 
delay, he commands him to dismiss his followers. 
When he is left alone with Robin and the Friar 
he raises his vizor and reveals to the gaze of 
the astonished couple the features of the long- 
exiled King of England, Richard, the Lion 
Heart. Thereupon amazement gave place to joy, 
for Robin was of those who hated the rule of 
Prince John and had longed for the return of 
his rightful sovereign. 


Richard, however, was in a despondent mood, 
for, though a king he had yet to regain his 
throne, and the treachery of his brother, John, 
had for the moment alienated nearly every 
powerful nodle from his loyalty. Robin and the 
l‘riar, however, soon revived the spirits of the 
moody monarch, and full soon was the black 
knight boisterously laughing at the “quips and 
cranks” of the jovial priest. 

It was this laughter which reached the ears of 
the wounded Ivanhoe, who, crawling to the spot, 
was overjoyed to find himself in the presence of 
his king, under whose standard he had fought 
in the Holy Land. 

Quickly he poured out his story of the capture 
of Cedric and Rowena, and the Jew and Jewess. 
An attempt at rescue was at once resolved upon. 
Robin blew a blast on his horn and instantly 
the forest was alive with hundreds of hurrying 
forms of Greenwood men responding to their 
leader's signal. Their mission was explained 
to them and at once the march on the castle of 
Torquilstone was begun. 


N THE MEANTIME, the Normans were be- 

ginning to work their wicked will upon their 
helpless captives. 

Rowena and Cedric were lett more or less in 
peace, but Isaac of York was not so fortunate, 
for the avaricious Front de Boeuf was prepar- 
ing to extract, by means of torture, a goodly 
part of the fortune of the miserable Jew, while 
in another part of the castle Sir Brian de Bois 
Guilbert was endeavoring to force his odious at- 
tentions on Rebecca. 

“Wilt thou disgorge thy fortune, Jew?” thun- 
dered Front de Boeuf, pointing the while to the 


’””? 


white-hot iron held aloft by a gruesome at- 
tendant. 

“Nay, not one single sequin,” whined the Jew. 
Instantly the white-hot iron was plunged into 
Isaac’s quivering body, and the stench and smoke 
of burning flesh, and the screams of the unfor- 
tunate victim told only too well how the torture 
was doing its loathsome work. 

Meanwhile, de Bois Guilbert advanced with 
open arms to the defenseless Rebecca. 

“Thou art the conquest of my bow and spear,” 
he cried, “and subject to my will by all the laws 
Yield to thy fate.” 

“Yield to my fate—never!’’ she made answer. 
“The God of Abraham hath given me means of 
escape even from such as thou.” 


of nations. 


So saying she 
rushed past the passion-blinded Templar and fled 
up the narrow stairs to the topmost turret of 
the mighty castle. 

Once more Front de Boeuf demanded of the 
Jew his fortune, and once more the Jew, though 
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ONE OF THE MINOR 


And, alas, once more 
naked 


failing in courage, refused. 


was the heated iron sunk into Isaac’s 


breast. 

De Bois Guilbert pursued Rebecca and found 
her standing on the edge of the battlements, a 
clear hundred feet from the ground. 


“Remain where thou art, proud Templar,” 
cried the Jewess, “or advance at thy choice. One 
foot nearer, and I plunge myself from _ this 


precipice. My body shall be crushed out of the 
very form of humanity upon the stones of that 
courtyard ere it become the victim of thy bru- 
tality.” 

She 


plunge. 


lifted her arms as if to make the final 
In the other dungeon, the heated iron 
was again uplifted to fulfill its deadly mission, 
and the Jew, unable to face the torture any more, 
called for quills and parchment that he might 
sign away the sum demanded. 

the attendant 


paused in his errand for the writing materials, 


Sut Rebecca’s leap was stayed 


for thinly on the woodland air were borne the 
of the 
approach of Robin Hood and his merry men to 


faint notes horn which announced the 
the rescue of valor and beauty in distress. 


Nearer and nearer marched the band of res- 
cuers, and now might be discerned the glisten- 
black knight, and the coat 
Wilfred, of Ivanhoe. De Bois Guil- 


bert and Front de Boeuf left their prisoners, and 


ing armor of the 
of mail of 


rushing to the main courtyard, leaped to horse 


and sounded the call to arms. 











BATTLE SCENES 


Shortly afterward the Norman knights poured 
from the 
Then ensued a bloody battle. 
valiant 
distinguished that day’s fight? In the 
of the 
form of Ivanhoe, while almost equal in prowess 


portals of the castle. 
What shall 
“derring-do” that 
thickest 
stalwart 


in hundreds 
pen 
describe the deeds of 


press was ever to be seen the 


were the feats of the black knight. 
The terrible onslaught of the brave Greenwood 
men soon forced the Normans to take refuge 
The door was speedily 
attacking 


other fierce fight took place in the first, and still 


within the castle walls. 


broken down by the torce, and an- 
another in the second courtyard. 

Meanwhile, Rebecca, seeing that the victory of 
her friends was now assured, went in search of 
her father. Suddenly she found herself face to 


face with her persecutor, Sir Brian de Bois 


Guilbert. He seeing defeat inevitable, had for- 
saken the fray, and, with a yell of triumph, he 
seized her in his iron arms, and throwing her 
across his saddle sped off with her. 

The day was now decided in favor of the at- 
tacking party, and quickly the captive Cedric and 
his daughter, and the Jew, Isaac, were released. 
And for the 
ment, Cedric looked upon the face of the son 
had 
took into his arms and pardoned. 
still 
arm of 


first time since Ivanhoe’s banish 


whom he disinherited, but whom he now 
however, for the 
Isaac tells the tale 


301s Guilbert. 


There is more work, 


valiant Ivanhoe, for 


of his daughter’s capture by de 
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\ fruitless search is made for her in the for- 
est, after which the rescuers and the rescued 
camp for the night in the leafy glades of Sher- 
wood. 

It chanced, however, that there was one wit- 
ness to the abduction of Rebecca, and this was 
He fol- 


lowed the knight and captive to the castle which 


none other than Gurth, the Swineherd. 


formed the headquarters of that branch of the 
Good Templars to which de Bois Guilbert be- 
longed. 

Here, finding his advances still repulsed, and 
filled with feelings of hate for the defeat his 
arms had sustained, de Bois Guilbert causes Re- 
becca to be brought before a tribunal of the 
Order of Good Templars on a charge of sorcery. 

The trial is brief. Rebecca is found guilty 
and is sentenced to be burned at the stake in 
three days’ time. 

There remained but one chance for Rebecca 
to escape with her life, and that was to find a 
champion to do battle with one of her accusers 
and establish by his victory or defeat, her inno- 


cence or her guilt. This chance she adopts, and 


taking a mailed glove, she flings it down as a 
sign of challenge. 

Gurth, who had been a witness of the scene, 
thrust himself forward and asked to be allowed 
to seek her a champion. This privilege is 
granted, and he sets off on a journey which re- 
sults in his finding the sleeping forms of Ivan- 
hoe and Robin Hood and his merry men. On 
hearing of Rebecca’s danger, Ivanhoe at once 
decides to champion her cause, and promises to 
appear in time to save her from her awful fate. 

The day of doom arrives. <A big dais has 
heen erected, which is quickly filled by a throng 
of Knight Templars eager to see the dying agony 
of the Jewish maiden. Rebecca is bound to the 
stake, and the faggots lie piled around her feet. 
A blast is blown on the trumpets of the heralds 
to demand if there be a champion who will come 
forward to do combat to prove the innocence 
or guilt of the prisoner. 

There is no response. 

A second blast is b’own and the crowd mur- 
murs with expectation. 

Still there is no response. 














THE WARRIORS RIDING 


FORTH TO BATTLE 











ISAAC OF YORK AND REBECCA EXPRESS THEIR GRATITUDE 
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But stay, there is a stir among the crowd. 
\ short, slight, gray-bearded figure forces its 
way through the throng and rushes to embrace 
the doomed maiden. It is Isaac of York, come 
to see if gold or the promise of gold will save 
his daughter from the doom designed for her. 

Rudely he is torn away and held in custody. 

\gain the trumpet blows. 

Still there is no response. 

The Grand Master of the Templars gives a 
signal, and the torchbearers approach and set fire 
to the faggots. 

The vicious flames lick upward and upward, 
and an ill-suppressed groan of pleasurable antici- 
pation arises from the spectators. 

But suddenly, like a thunderbolt from heaven, 
1 mighty armored form hurls itself into the 
center of the scene. Right and left amidst the 
amazed crowd fly the burning faggots as the 
knight kicks them aside 

The knight uplifts his vizor and discloses the 
features of Wilfred, of Ivanhoe 

Straightway, the son of Cedric challenges de 
Bois Guilbert to mortal combat. Thereupon en- 
sues a fight, the like of which in fierceness and 
fury had never bkefore been witnessed even in 
those days of rapine and merciless slaughter. 
Soon, however, this combat is decided in favor 
of Ivanhoe, who forces his adversary to bite the 
dust. He is adjudged the victor by the Grand 
Master of the Templars and Rebecca is set free. 


And now arrives the black knight, who has 
cast off his disguise, and appears as Richard, King 
of England. He causes the arrest of the treach- 
Wilfred, of 


Ivanhoe, receives, in the form of knighthood 


erous and cruel Knight Templars. 


and the restoration to his possession of the 
manor and lands of Ivanhoe, his reward for his 
prowess in arms and his loyalty to his sovereign. 

And Cedric, happy in his reconciliation with 
his son, repairs with Ivanhoe and the lady, 
Rowena, to the forest, where they are soon 
joined by Isaac of York and Rebecca, who come 
to express their gratitude and bid a last farewell. 
Although herself aching for the loving caress of 
the gallant knight, Ivanhoe, who has _ twiced 
saved her life at the peril of his own, Rebecca 
joins his hand with that of Rowena—and, with 
her father, departs. 

In the very last scene of the film, we have a 
sight of Isaac embracing the daughter with 
whom he has endured so many perils. She, how- 
ever, seems not to notice his caresses. Her eyes 
are turned toward the setting sun. Before her 
arises the vision of Ivanhoe in the arms of his 
affianced bride. She thinks of the love she bears 
him and the happiness that might have been hers 
had he but returned her love. And she reflects 
on the happiness which shall be his in the arms 
of her whom he has chosen. And thus, in that 
hitter-sweet joy which only self-sacrifice can 
give, we leave her. 





“Hit ’em' 


OE SINGLETON, “the handsomest actor in the world,” boasted to Director 
Otis Turner of his prowess in the water. He also told how to frighten away 
sharks by “hitting them on the nose.” Came a trip to Port Los Angeles, a 


water scene, a shark. 


While Joseph scrambled madly for safety, Mr. Turner 


stood on the deck of a ship and shouted, “Hit ’em on the nose, Joe; hit ’em on 


the nose.” 


water quick. 


But Joe was giving the fish instructions on how to get out of the 


Had Three 


i HEY LIKE to tease “Solax Billy” Quirk about the imminence of the time 


when he won’t have as much hair as he has now,—Billy having now only a 


little more than he will have then. 
recently : 


Barber—‘How shall | comb your hair?” 


Billy—“Part it in the middle.” 


It is said this conversation was overheard 


Barber (hesitatingly)—‘Shall I split the odd one?” 
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The “Happy Eclair Family's Mascot’’—One of the Prettiest and 
Most Successful Children in Motion Pictures 


T THE MODEL 
A Eclair studios 

which put Fort 
Lee, N. J., on the map, 
each day begins with a 
certain rite, which is as 
Mo- 


hammedan’s morning 


immutable as the 


obeisance to the East. As 
Little Clara, the 


mascot 


studio 
arrives, she 


every 


obediently kisses 
member of the company 
“oood morning,” being 
very careful to overlook 
no one: for, according 
to the only Eclair super- 
that 


cipitate a 


stition, would pre- 


dire catas- 
trophe. 
Not until this rite has 


been punctiliously  per- 
formed, can the tiny 
actress retire to her 
dressing room to garb 
herself for the day’s 


role. Then, from closets 
containing seventy com- 
Pp lete 


mother—w ho 


costumes, her 
watches 
over the child constantly 
—selects either the “rich 
man’s, poor man’s, beg- 
thief’s” 
daughter’s costume, and 


man’s or 


gar 
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Clara, by a strange 
faculty, assumes the 
called for 
its 
Sometimes, of course, 
she is “little 


character 
with clothes. 
30bby.” 
That is the one thing 
that ever puzzles her. 
The “Happy Family” 


will insist that when 
she is Little Bobby 
(as they call her 
whenever she takes 
a boy’s part) she is 
no longer herself, 
but the _ playmate 
brother that she 


longs for so ardently. 
This is too much for 
a just-nine-year-ol d 
to puzzle For 
that Clara is 
inclined to fight shy 
of Little 


out. 
reason, 


Sobby parts. 


3Jeing a haughty 
princess one minute 
and a tiny beggar 


maid the next is lots 
of fun; but 
rough 


being 
just a and 
tumble boy is not in- 
in- 


teresting; no, 


deed! There is only 
one kind of boy that 


Clara does like to 
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act, and that is “Prince Charming.” She played 


this part in “Lady Linda,” and carried it off so 


successfully that, after seeing .the film, two 
Broadway managers made dazzling offers if the 


Eclair company would release her services. 


More recently, at the Famous Players’ Studio 
Dance, given during convention week in New 




























York, litthe Clara charmed the famous manager, 
Daniel Frohman. Her bearing was so entirely 
unaffected, and her conversation so refreshing, 
that Mr. Frohman was reluctant to turn his at- 
tention to his other guests. “I hope we'll be so 
fortunate as to get a mascot as sweet as you some 
day, Clara,” he said to her in parting. 

Clara’ histrionic ability showed itself at an 
early age. When but three years old a prominent 
sculptor begged her mother to let the child pose 
as one of a group of cherubs. The mother con- 
sented, but had to withdraw Clara, for the at- 
mosphere of wet clay threatened her with con- 
stant colds. After that, artists who had heard of 
her soft coloring, azure eyes and spun-gold curls, 
offered exceptional prices for the privilege of 
posing her. As soon as Clara could speak with- 


out a “lithp” she began to memorize poems, un- 
der her mother’s careful tuition, and was much in 
demand for private entertainments. Then the ac- 
complishment of dancing was added to her reper- 
toire, under the competent instruction of Alvi- 
enne, New York’s best-known ballet master, and 
little Clara woke up one morning to find herself 
famous. She was not yet six 
years old when an actress con- 
nected with the Kalem company 
happened to see the beautiful 
child pass by with her mother. 
Introducing herself to Mrs. Hor- 
ton, the actress explained that 
they needed a child of just Clara’s 
appearance in a picture they were 
then working on at her studio, 
and begged Mrs. Horton to bring 
Clara’s 
first appearance ably demonstrated 
the child’s 


her there the next day. 


intelligence, earnest- 
ness and ability. She was equally 
successful at the Powers and Edi- 
son studios. 

Subsequently, the Eclair com- 
pany secured the little star’s serv- 
ices, and gave infinite care and 
patience to perfecting her in the 
dramatic art. Besides appearing 
in “Lady Linda,” she had a part 
in Longfellow’s “Clock on the 
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Stairs,” in “For the Child’s Sake,” “The Darling 
of the Mounted,” star part in “Because of Bobby,” 
and more recently big parts in “The Trail of the 
Hanging Rock” and “The Better Father.” She 
leads the action of many 
tiny kittens in “The Wolf,” a powerful coming 
Eclair release. 


six children with as 


Last June the Sunday supplement of the New 
York “Press” included her portrait among those 
of the five “Most Perfect Children,” as judged 


by rigid standards. Clara’s perfect physical de- 





velopment is the natural outcome of her train- 
ing in esthetic dancing and a carefully-regulated 


daily routine. Her two greatest weaknesses she 
will tell you are ice cream sodas and going to the 
theater. We can let only the ice cream sodas 
stand, for at the theater Clara is not amused; 
rather she is absorbed in studying, as far as her 
child-mind can grasp it, the technique -of the 
players before her. Also, she is constantly getting 
ideas for valuable additions to her vast ward- 
robe. Yes, this tot of barely nine years has sur- 
prisingly definite ideas as to the part that dress 
plays in correct characterization. 


The “Happy Family” at Eclair awaited Clara’s 
very recent ninth birthday with much impatience, 
for they had arranged a very special party, at 
which there were nine fat pink candles stuck in a 
pink cake iced with Clara’s birth- 
date. 

Her gifts comprised a great heap, includine 
every sort of imaginable thing that a little girl 
could want, from kewpie dolls to a hand-embroia- 
ered party dress. Even a sky-kite was included 
“for little Bobby.” The sequel came at the se- 


name and 





quential hour of nine that night, when little Clara 
acted green-apple symptoms very sincerely, as a 
result of combining ice cream and melon inju- 
diciously. Then followed an unexpected vacation 
which almost completed the cycle of nine days. 
As a result birthday parties are now tabooed. 
This fortunate youngster, whose salary would 
bring envious thoughts to many elders, is as in- 
telligently conscientious in her work as a grown- 
up could be. The “Eclair Kid” is bound to arrive 
in the fullest sense of the word, for she has 
learned in childhood what failures never compre- 
hend—that there is no royal road to success. 


SAS Se ee 























ELIZABETH “BEAUTY” COYNE 


The Demonstrator of Good Form in Fashions 


N THE ROOF of Gimbel’s, with the blue sky over us and the noise and bustle of Broadway 
() gently hitting our ears, we stood before the Kinemacolor fashion studio, and watched the 

busy artists taking pictures for the general education of women throughout the country. The 
natural assumption is that beautiful wearing apparel shows up to best advantage on a living model. 
\nd that assumption is correct, in direct proportion to the correctness of the model. So “Mr. Kine- 
macolor” picked out, “from the mint,” beautiful Elizabeth Coyne. And as we saw her that day, 
posing gracefully in the latest wrinkles and things from Paris (really Paris, too), 
we agreed with Mr. 


















K. that he had made a good selection. Miss Coyne’s 
Va snapped and smiled. Her heart was in her work. | 
L7 


lovely brown eyes 


™n, 


love it,” she said “Just think how we are helping women. This kind of 
work is better than all the fashion papers in the world. By this kind of il- 


lustration \liss 


ae 


So-and-so, from Oshkosh or Oskaloosa, can really see 





just exactly what 


a“. 








: the ladies of Paris are wearing. It’s ‘reel’ education”—and 
she smiled again j 
Some wise one a ’ 
has said that ” 
beauty has eS: 7 


an educa- 
tional value 
B «¢ li eve ws, 
beauty 
» f Miss 

Coyne’s 
type 


has 




















“LITTLE DORRIT” 


The Picturized Version of Dicken’s Sweet Story of 


the Angel of 


the Debtor’s Prison 


As Adapted by Lloyd F. Lonergan, and Storyized from the Film by 
Ann Ashby 


Illustrations from the Thanhouser Pictures 


HE NOVELS of the early nineteenth cen- 
by tury are full of scenes and allusions to a 

condition of affairs that is incomprehensi- 
ble to us who live in the twentieth century. In 
these days, when a man is so enmeshed by debts 
that he cannot extricate himself, if he can prove 
his honest intention, the law will allow him to 
pay as many of his creditors as possible and 
protect him from the others, believing that the 
man will be a more valuable member of society 
if he is freed from the nagging discouragement 
of creditors. In the days of which Dickens and 
Thackeray write, however, the law was not so 
farseeing, nor was humanitarianism, which, in 
spite of isolated examples that would seem to 
prove the contrary, is the keynote of our mod- 
ern civilization, so far-reaching in its influence. 
When a debtor had withstood his creditors as 
long as possible and was completely prostrated 
financially, they could cause him to be thrown into 
prison and kept there until he could pay his 
with When it is 
that the poor man had, in most cases, to support 
a family besides himself, it is easily seen that 
little of a miracle could free him 
such a condition. Often the man’s family were 
allowed to live with him in the prisons, which 


debts interest. remembered 


short from 


were always crowded, dirty and often unhealth- 
ful in the extreme. 

Just as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” by the tremendous hold it gained upon 
the excited minds of the American people, is 
have precipitated the Civil War, so 
Dickens’ “Little Dorrit” is said to have been a 


said to 


great factor in relieving the conditions of the 
debtors’ laws in England. 

The heroine of the novel is Amy Dorrit, af- 
fectionately called “Little Dorrit” by the in- 
mates of the prison, where she was born shortly 
It must have caused 


the father, William 


after her father’s entrance. 


the keenest suffering to 


Dorrit, not only to have dragged his wife and 
his two older 


children, Edward and Fanny, 


down to the wretchedness and poverty of Mar- 
shalsea prison, but actually to have a second 
daughter, first breath of life would be 
the tainted air of the prison and whose only 
childhood 
prison walls and gates. 
But Dickens, with his 
faith in the “milk of 
Little Dorrit as the ray of light and sunshine, 
whose life was a constant blessing in spite of its 


whose 


recollections of would be those of 


unfailing insight and 


human kindness,’ shows 


inauspicious beginning. She was the pet of all 
and after Mrs. death, 


when Amy was eight years old, she became the 


the prisoners, Dorrit’s 
mainstay of the helpless, rudderless family. 

She was constantly at work trying to make 
their surroundings more cheerful, and by sacri- 
ficing her own wishes and strength to make their 
life more endurable. 

She found that one of the prisoners was a 
musician and a dancing master; and by appeal- 
ing to his generosity and sympathy for her, a 
child of the prison, she induced him to teach her 
sister Fanny to dance. Fanny was graceful and 
Amy that 
Fanny’s talent would soon make her able to earn 
her own living and so to live outside of the 
prison. 


pretty and made an apt pupil. saw 


An aged uncle who lived outside would 
care for Fanny and guard her from the evils 
which might befall her. Through the offices of 
the turnkey, Chivery, who was Amy's good 
friend, she secured employment for her brother 
in a solicitor’s office. Having provided for the 
rest of the family, Amy looked about for some 
work’ for herself—a hopeless task for an un- 
tutored, motherless child. But 
woman debtor in Marshalsea who was a dress- 
maker and Amy begged Jane to teach her to 
sew. Amy was so gentle and sweet that it was 
impossible to refuse her anything, so Jane 
agreed to teach her, and Amy, through her dili- 
and attention, soon became a_ proficient 
needlewoman. Unlike her brother and _ sister, 


who welcomed the opportunity to cast loose from 


there was a 


gence 





sr ore 
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the distasteful surroundings in Marshalsea, Amy 
still remained with her father, to comfort him 
and care for him. Her only bright days were 
those when the turnkey would take her out for 
a holiday into the country, when the poor little 
prison child would breathe real air and see really 
green things growing and enjoy a small part of 
her birthright. There is a pretty story of such 
a holiday when Amy found a field of daisies in 
their wanderings and embarrassed the good 
Chivery exceedingly by weaving a wreath of 
the bright flowers and crowning him. So it is 





VY MAGAZINE 





illustrates her pitiful little sacrifices, shows Amy. 
after the servant had withdrawn, emptying the 
contents of her supper tray into her bag, and, 
after she had returned to the prison home, giv- 
ing the entire meal to her father, sister and 
brother, while she contented herself with bread. 

One day, when “Little Dorrit’? was working 
at Mrs. Clennam’s, she was surprised by the 
advent of Mrs. Clennam’s son, Arthur, who had 
recently returned from abroad. He was inter- 
ested in her in a purely friendly way, for, at 
that time, he was in love with another girl who 





A CHILD BORN IN MARSHALSEA PRISON. 


that often the ones most deserving of garlands 
wear them most ungracefully. 

Time dragged slowly on with no hope of re- 
lief. When Amy was about twenty-two, she 
happened to have engaged to sew for a Mrs. 
Clennam. Mrs. Clennam was an invalid who 
could not walk and was moved about in a 
wheeled chair. She was a strong-willed woman 
with a very bad habit of domineering everyone 
with whom she came in contact; but Amy’s sim- 
plicity and honesty won her heart and she was 
unusually gracious to her. Amy sewed for Mrs. 
Clennam all day; her meals were served to her 
in the sewing room. One pathetic incident which 


was about to marry another man. Even so, he 
hesitated to arouse his mother’s suspicions by 
any attention he might pay Amy, so he avoided 
her when she was at his mother’s home. 

By making inquiries, however, Arthur was 
able to find out who she was and where she 
lived and one day he met her near the prison. 
She explained her father’s situation to him and 
he said he would like to visit the “father of 
Marshalsea,” as William Dorrit was called. So 
Amy went in with him and introduced her 
family to her new friend. Arthur chatted for a 
few minutes, and as he was leaving, Dorrit fol- 
lowed him out into the hall. He importuned his 
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guest to leave him a token of his visit and 
Arthur responded generously. 

All this was exquisitely painful to Amy, to 
realize that, after all her work and sacrifice, her 
father’s sensibilities could be so blunted by his 
years of poverty that he could beg from a man 
almost a stranger. But she smiled 
cheerfully for she had strength to pity his weak- 
ness and knew only too well that his lack of 
pride was the result of years of penury. 

Arthur Clennam’s interest in the Dorrit fam- 


ily took a very practical manner of expression; 


who was 


her father than she was over her own changed 
circumstances, 

Not so Fanny and Edward, however; they be- 
gan to plan the ways they would spend the money 
immediately. Already they had forgotten the 
good friends they had in the prison and were 
eager to leave. Their eagerness over their 
clothes and the superficial aspects of their new 
condition blinded them to the seriousness of 
their departure. But littlhe Amy, upon whom 
had devolved the sacrifices, the makeshifts, the 
struggle of keeping the family together during 





THE DOCTOR TOLD DORRIT OF THE BIRTH OF HIS DAUGHTER. 


he resolved to exhaust every means to find a 
way out of their financial difficulties for them. 
Through his agent, Panks, he found that Wil- 
liam Dorrit 
with a very large income. 


unclaimed estate, 
As soon as they were 
sure of every detail, so that there might be no 
disappointment, Arthur and Panks hastened to 
the prison to tell Dorrit and his family of their 
good fortune. After so many years of debt and 
poverty, it was hard for Dorrit to realize that 
not only was he a free man, but was a very 
wealthy man. Amy, too, could hardly under- 
stand what it all meant, and was much more 
concerned over the shock the news brought to 


was heir to an 


all those years of wretchedness was completely 
overwhelmed by the change in their lives. Her 
simple heart yearned to relieve the debtor friends 
they had, and with her timid nature she could 
not picture a life of the sort her sister and 
brother planned. So, when the day for their 
departure arrived, and Fanny and Edward and 
the old father, splendid in their new and fash- 
ionable raiment, were about to make a haughty 
and triumphant exit from Marshalsea, Amy was 
missing. At the climactic point, when the car- 
riage was at the gate and the prisoners were 
assembled to bid them farewell, Amy was 
missed, much to the chagrin of the haughty 
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fanny, who was enjoying the dramatic situation 
of which they were the center. 

\rthur Clennam hurried back to the old apart 
ments of the Dorrits and sure enough there was 
poor Amy, still in her shabby clothes, uncon- 
scious, completely overcome by their good for- 
tune. Arthur soon revived her enough to lead 
her to the waiting carriage and handed her in, 
much to the disgust of Edward and Fanny, who 
already assumed a distant and superior air to 
ward Clennam, in spite of the fact that it was 
through his interest in Amy and them that their 
fortune was discovered. 

\nd so the Dorrits left Marshalsea and b 
van their new life, their one aim being, appar 
ently, to erase that period from their memories 
and to forget that they had ever been anything 
but wealthy and influential 

But Amy did not share their ambition. Her 
father engaged a companion, Mrs. General, to 
travel with them and to superintend the girls’ 
educations. Their deportment was carefully crit- 
isized, and just as Amy had been the manager 
of their resources and plans in the old days, so 





‘anny became the leading spirit now. She was 
easily fitted for the new life, and enjoyed it all, 
while poor Amy was like a cat in a strange 
garret and was the subject of constant reproof 
from Mrs. General and unkind criticism from 
Fanny. In fact, the poor child’s life was almost 
unendurable. The new scenes, for the family 
pursued the usual course of wealthy people and 
quickly forsook their own country for travel on 
the continent, failed to excite her interest and 
the happiest times she had were when she met 
some English friends of Arthur Clennam and 
was able to render them some small service, and. 
again, when she either had a letter from Arthur 
Clennam or was able to write to him. All this 
had to be done without the knowledge of the 
family, for they suspected her feeling for Arthur 
and scorned her and him, too. Finally, for a 
period of a year or more, even word from 
Arthur failed her and the poor girl was wretched, 
indeed, so out of tune was she with the interests 
of the family and so unkind were they in con- 
sequence. 


The denouement came, however, in_ the 





CLENNAM INFORMED DORRIT THAT HE WAS WEALTHY 
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LEAVING MARSHALSEA PRISON 











death of William Dorrit, after which Amy was 
free to do as she chose with herself and her 
share of the estate. Naturally, she turned to 
her old home and her old friends and was given 
a joyful greeting by the inmates of Marshalsea. 
The fancy to revisit the rooms where she had 
once lived held her and she proceeded to her 
father’s old apartment. Her astonishment was 
overwhelming to find in the very room in which 
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she had been born, Arthur Clennam, a debtor, 
ill and confined in Marshalsea. At last poor 
little Amy had found her work and a way to 
repay her dearest friend for his kindness to her. 
She nursed him back to health and he soon made 
arrangements to be discharged from the prison. 
And on the day he left Marshalsea, as soon as he 
was a free man, Arthur married Little Dorrit, the 
child of Marshalsea. 





LOST IN THE NIGHT 


A Sleep-Walking Wife Misappropriates a Diamond Necklace 


(Illustrated from the Film (Crystal) 


Pout Ga kon gs ida nk bok Pear! White 
eo fe es Chester Barnett 


ICK HALSTEAD, a salesman, is sent to 
DPD deliver a valuable diamond necklace to 

Mrs. Collingwood, a_ neighbor of his 
friends, the Barrys. Tom Barry and his young 
wife invite Dick to spend a night at their house, 
and as he had to deliver the necklace to his 
wealthy patron the following day, re accepts. 
He shows the necklace to Tom and Pearl, and 
they are fascinated by its beauty. They lock it 
in their safe, the combination of which is known 
only to them. Then they retire. 

Mrs. Barry is addicted to the sleep-walking 
habit, although this is unknown to her husband. 
She gets up in the middle of the night, opens 
the safe, takes out the jewels and relocks the 
safe. Then she wanders around the house and 
finally goes out into the garden, where she hides 
the necklace in the hollow trunk of an old tree. 

She returns to bed. The next morning, after 
breakfast, Dick being ready to leave, the trio go 
upstairs and Tom opens the safe. To their con- 
sternation, they find the jewels gone. Dick, 
nearly frantic with despair, does not know what 
to do, and Tom and his wife are at a loss to 
know how to account for the mysterious disap- 





“No, my son. It’s a knight shirt.” 





| CERTAIN photoplay actor has a small son, who will probably develop into 
A an “investigator,” if his present inquisitive tendency is any criterion of his 
future condition of mind. “Dad,” however, meets him half-way—i. e., occa- 
sionally. This is one of the occasions: 
“Dad, is a coat of mail a postman’s uniform?” 


pearance, inasmuch as they were the only two 
who knew the combination to the safe. 

The strange part of it all is that no other ar- 
ticle of value in the safe had been touched. Tom 
insists that he is responsible to Dick for the loss, 
as it happened in his house, and immediately 
mortgages his home to make good Dick’s loss, 
and thus saving the latter’s position. Mrs. Barry 
is nearly heart-broken, and when the detectives 
give up hope of ever finding the thief her sor- 
row is enhanced. 

A year passes and during that interval, almost 
every night Mrs. Barry, working under the in- 
fluence of a subconscious mind, arises and goes 
to the hiding place of the jewels and inspects 
them. The mortgage on their home becomes 
due and is about to be foreclosed for non-pay- 
ment, when one night Pearl being ill, Tom goes 
out to get some medicine for her. Pearl falls 
asleep and as usual goes out and gets the neck- 
lace. When Tom returns he finds his wife hold- 
ing it in her hand. Tom cries out in his aston- 
ishment and accuses Pearl of being a thief, but 
only succeeds in awaking her. Realizing that 
she had done all this in her sleep, he takes her 
in his arms and quickly forgives her, as the find- 
ing of the necklace enables them to place Dick 
absolutely right with his firm. Their money is 
returned to them, and their home saved. 





























PEARL WHITE 


A Last Word from Crystal’s Lovely Traveler 


66 OU CAN’T get up there.’ We did, not running away. When I look forward to the 
nevertheless. and it wasn’t hard to find long hours to be spent in the great studios 
the lady we sought. Standing on the abroad, it doesn’t seem as though there's going 


deck of the Olympic, to be much fun in this trip. Of course, I get a 








which was about to ereat deal of pleasure out of my work and al- 


“set sail” for ways shall. Tell them for me, too, that when 


Europe with I come back from Europe I 














a 
its precious shall be _ prepared to 
cargo of hu give them more 
manity. stood than they ever got be- 

























heautiful fore. Some of our 
Pearl White, films my that are 
of the booked . ~ for fu- 


Crystal ture pro- 
duction 
are 


going 


to be great. Just be patient. 
lil be back shortly.” 

“All ashore that are going 
ashore,” rang out the resound- 
ing voice of the boatswain. 

“Well, good-by, Miss White. 
Take good care of yourself. And 


Company, surrounded by 
a host of admirers and 
friends. We had to speak 
hurriedly : 

“Do you realize, Miss 
White, that there are remember, please, that we'll be here 
thousands of people in when you return, with a welcome 
from your millions of friends and ad- 


mirers who now wish you Godspeed 


this country who want 
to know why you are 


running away to Eu 


haven’t much time to go 


and bon voyage.” 
rope?” 
“Well,” she 


said, hesitat 


When we got ashore we 
turned to wave to this 


beautiful lady, as she 
stood peering over the 
rail of the leviathan. 
And we knew from the 
confident smile which beamed 
down on us that Miss White 


ingly, ‘‘we 


into details, but you tell 
them for me—they’re ‘PHoTo- 
PLAY’ readers, aren't they ?—that I am 
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would bring home from Europe more than she 
took away with her. So, folks, as Miss White 
says, be patient. She is one of the few who can 
come back—and she’s coming. 

And when she does come, it means for all of 
us rare events in the form of comedies and 
tragedies. None are so well versed in this art 
as Pearl. From a raging tragedienne to a 
mirthful comedienne in about two seconds is 
some feat, but Miss White can do it. 


It is whispered around studio circles that the 
producers are going to make use of Miss White’s 
fad for aeroplanes by using her machine in some 
new films: She has a nifty little biplane all of 
her own, and flies all by her herself quite reg- 
ularly as a diversion from her strenuous studio 
labor. You know some people are just nat- 
urally bewitching, but when they add to this 
the setting of the inventions of man—no wonder 
they have admirers. Eh! Pearl? 





“A TERRIBLE NIGHT” 


Unusual Complications as the Result of a Burglar Scare 


Illustrated from 


INNIE BROWN is left alone in the mag- 
nificent Brown home in the evening, while 
her father and mother attend the opera. About 
11 oclock her elder brother, Darwin, who is 
away on a vacation, returns home unexpectedly. 
Having no door key he rings the bell persistently. 
Vinnie, afraid to go to the door, remains up- 
stairs in her room. Darwin, beijieving that none 
of the family is at home, forces open a side 
window and climbs into the house. Vinnie hears 
the noise downstairs and thinks a burglar is in 
the house. Becoming frightened she locks the 
door of her room, makes an improvised rope of 
strips torn from the sheets on her bed, and pre- 
pares to let herself down to the ground. 





the Film (Solax) 


In the meantime Tom goes upstairs. While 
passing his sister's room he hears a noise in- 
side. Believing it is a burglar in the house he 
tries the door and finds it locked. Vinnie, hear- 
ing him, and thinking he is a burglar, climbs out 
of her window and lets herself down the im- 
provised rope of bedclothes. 

Tom hears her climb out of the window. He 
dashes into another room and out on the top of 
the porch. He finds his sister dangling from the 
end of the rope ten feet from the ground. While 
rescuing her a policeman sees them and thinking 
they are escaping from the house places them 
under arrest. Several hours later their parents find 
them in a police station and obtain their release. 
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NORMA PHILLIPS 1 
A Sweet Girl Graduate from Musical Comedy 


66C°% OME CHASE, take it from me, but | honestly, it's more fun to work for the photo 
S ust had to see you this morning. The) plays. And you wait till you see me pul! some 
told me at the Reliance Studio that | of that melodramatic stuff. It'll make you 
would have to get you out here or not at all. straighten up in your seats and take notice.” 
So here | am—and, being a ‘mere man,’ I’m The “you” refers, we surmise, ‘ 


to the host of readers 
es of THE PHOTOPLAY 
' - MAGAZINE, for she 


















elad | came.” 


[The foregoing words were. ad- 





dressed to Norma Phillips, one ot 













the latest and most beautiful was address- 
acquisitions of the Re- ing you 
liance Studio.  Sit- through 
ting astride a 
champing horse 
thoroughbred like 
herself her 
face aglow with 
suth, health 
and happiness, 
a stray lock 
of curly hair 
blowing in the , . 
wind, and her —* 
magnificent 
eyes sparkling 4 
with the very 
oy of living, a. 
° ° & 23 
Miss Phillips % 
° * 
smiled sweetly “i 
us. And 
down at us : 
oT] well wait 
His 1S ‘ 
gladly. But, meanwhile, why, 
my reg , ; 
oh, why don't producers, when they have such 
x es lovable, beautiful, and won 
Lee’ : ' 
. , derful girls, put them 
in love scenes, pic- 
turing scores of 
broken-hearted 
suitors, in- 
stead of in 
fierce melo- j 
dramas? Don't 


“you” think the 
same? And yet 
it doesn’t mat 
ter, after all. 
It’s just beau- 
tiful Norma 
ilar stunt,” she said. Phillips “you” 
“IT have to do it to keep in and we want 
in training for the hard work be- 4 her acting, her smile, 
fore the camera. Musica! comedy 


her gen- 
uine grace 


exacting as 7? L Yt 2 and beau- { 


wasn’t so 


this, but, 


ty. 

















“SIiceL. 
A. Thrilling Melodrama of Money, Genius and Love 


By Howard Russell Bangs 


Illustrations from the Film (Eclair) 


‘ i ea permit me to present the Count American women are zee gran: t-r-r-iumph of 


De Fourvieres,” said Martin Van Bu- zee century.” 
ren, the steel magnate. After exchanging a few commonplaces, Mar- 
Nancy Van Buren, eighteen and comely. tin Van Buren excused himself and hurried to 








NANCY BOWED CRACIOUSLY AND PROFFERED A TRIM HAND 


bowed graciously at the introduction and prof- his den, where he ensconced himself in a com- 
fered a trim hand. fortable Morris chair and proceeded to light a 
“Eet ees an unexpected pleasure, Mademois- large, black cigar. What fine tobacco the Count 


elle,” said the Count, puffing out his chest until carried with him. 
Nancy thought the red ribbon stretched across “A mighty good match,” he chortled to him- 
his immaculate dress shirt would break. ‘You _ self, as he exhaled a fine stream of blue smoke 
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ROBERTS ANXIOUSLY AWAITED 


from his thin lips. “This may put Gannett Rob 
erts out of the running, and | hope it does. 
Roberts is all right, but he knows too much. 
If he ever succeeds in inventing that new metal 
formula it will be ‘good night’ steel industry, 
and stogies for Martin Van Buren.” \t this 
juncture he dismissed the thought from his 
mind and busied himself with some papers at his 
desk. 

In the Van Buren parlor, meanwhile, Nancy 
stamped her foot on the heavy carpet and bit 
her lips nervously. The Count bored her with 
his nonsensical jabber, and his conceit was so 
unbearable that she had all she could do to 
stifle the words of contempt wit 


ich surged into 
Finally, 


after a series of compliments, the Count rose 


her throat at each expression of his. 


from his chair and bowed. himself out of the 
room, and, taking his hat and cloak from a 
butler, he left the mansion. 

“Zee one grand, gracious lady,’ he muttered 
as he hastened down the steps to the sidewalk 
and entered a waiting taxi. 

That same night Gannett Roberts bent over a 
chemist’s retort and rapidly tested different so 
lutions. After completing each test he figured 
nervously upon a sheet of note paper by his 
side. Suddenly, in the dim light of a green 
student’s lamp which threw its rays over a test 
tube, his face became illumined with a_ smile 
of exultation. 

“I’ve got it,” he cried, as he carefully ex- 
amined a solid substance, the result of a reac 
tion. “Here’s where I put the steel business off 
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THE RESULT OF THE EXPLOSION 


the map and reap a comfortable fortune for 
myself. Old man Van Buren may object to me 
as being a poverty-stricken young chap, but 
when | show him this, Nancy will be mine! 
Mine forever!” 

Carefully wrapping his discovery in a piece of 
paper, after taking down the formula, Roberts 
placed both of them in a strong box and re- 
tired to his room with his prize under his arm. 

The experiments which they made within the 
next few days showed that he did have it, in- 
deed. The new formula proved highly successful, 
and the metal which was produced in accordance 
with Gannett Roberts’ instructions passed the 
most severe and rigorous tests. 

On the third day after the metal had been 
produced some unusually difficult demands were 
put upon it, but it proved to be up to the mark 
in every respect, much to the delight of all the 
workmen who had been associated with the suc- 
cessful young man. 

Next morning when he awoke, he took a cold 
plunge, dressed rapidly, put his formula in -his 
bill-fold, and hastened to the Van Buren home. 
At the door he was greeted by a suave-looking 
butler, who took his card and bade him wait 
in the hall. Shortly the butler returned. 

“Mr. Van Buren will see you, sir,” he said, 
and led the way to the magnate’s private office. 

At the office door the butler left and Roberts 


entered with a smile all over his face. Facing 


the magnate squarely, he eyed him keenly for 
a few moments. 
“Mr. Van Buren,” he said, at length, “I struck 
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a formula last night that is going to revolution- 
ize the whole steel industry. I was a poor man 
when I started to work this thing out, but now 
! am in a position where I can honorably ask 
for the hand of your daughter, Miss Nancy. 
May I have her?” 


To Van 


more than impertinence. 


little 
He detested the boy, 


3uren, Roberts’ request was 


and it was mere'y because he ralized that Gan- 


THE WORKMEN CHEFRED 


nett had the better of him in his discovery that 
he tolerated him at all. 
Count De 
That Count was a man, high in French 
society, and position 
Van 


“My dear Gannett,” 


On the other hand, he 


wanted the Fourviers for a son-in- 
law. 
meant a lot 


with wealth 


to the Burens. 

he said, affecting an air 
of condescension, “I am than 
under 


more sorry, but 


Nancy has been brought up decidedly 


AT THE END OF THE TEST 
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At present the Count 
De Fourviers is a very ardent suitor for her 
hand, and, to tell the truth, I think she rather 
likes him Look there,” 


aristocratic surroundings. 


he said, pointing to a 
bay window in the parlor, where Nancy and the 
Count appeared to be engaged in earnest con- 
versation. 

The sight cut into Roberts’ heart like a knife. 
and Van Buren smiled as he noted the look of 





“LISTEN WELL NOW, YOU RASCAL” 


pain that suffused the lad’s face while he 
watched the couple in the par'‘or. 

“I guess she does, Mr. Van Buren,” said Rob- 
erts, clinching his jaws. “I thought I had a 
chance, but I guess the better chap has won 
out.” 

Roberts left the Van Buren house; and Mar- 
tin Van Buren watched him leave with nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“So he’s got it, eh?” he muttered. “Perhaps 
he thinks Martin Van Buren is a fool. I'll get 
you, Mr. Smart Aleck,” he said, shaking his fist 
as young Roberts disappeared from sight. 

A moment later Van Buren was seated at his 
desk, a black cigar stub tightly clinched in his 
teeth and his hand grasping a telephone. Tes- 
tily he removed the receiver and waited for Cen- 
tral to answer. 

“Hello Yes— Give me Main 8307—Yyes, 
and be quick about it.” A minute elapsed. 
“Hello—hello—that you, Luigi? This is Van 
Buren yes— _ Listen well now, you rascal. 
Gannett Roberts—yes, the fellow I have been 
worrying about. He's got that formula and it’s 
going to mean my ruination. You and your 
gang have got to get him, and get him right. 
I've got to have that formula to-morrow morn- 
ing. All right, then. Ill depend on you for it. 
Good-bye.” 


Later in the afternoon Roberts, while sitting 
on a bench in the park, morose over his re- 
jected proposal for Nancy’s hand, welcomed the 
arrival of a stranger. Luigi was clever at dis- 
guises. Roberts accepted the proposal for a 
stroll, and while passing a street corner tripped 
over a couple of rough-looking fellows and fell 
to the sidewalk. The stranger with him was 
effusive in his denunciations of the escapade 
and helped Roberts to his feet. In doing so he 
managed to frisk a fat bill-fold from Roberts’ 
pocket. 
himself a short time afterwards, he made his 
hasty way toward the Van Buren mills. 

Roberts, in the flurry over his trouble, had 
not thought anything of the bill-fold contain- 
ing his formula. But the suddenness of the 
stranger’s departure was suspicious, and he 
searched for his bill-fold. It was gone. 

“My God!” he cried. “That’s some of Van 
3uren’s work. The cheap thief!” 

His keen eyes darted about and suddenly fixed 
themselves upon the figure of Luigi in the: dis- 
tance. The rascal was running at top speed to- 


Luigi had won, and when he excused 


wards a low house in the Italian quarter. 

“What's the trouble, Gannett?’ burst in a 
cheery voice, and Tom Cherry, Roberts’ assistant, 
appeared before the astounded young inventor. 

“Cherry,” he cried, “you’re the most welcome 
sight I’ve seen this year. Van Buren has hired 
a thug to get my formula and he’s got it. There 
he goes now.” He pointed an unsteady finger 
at the fleeing Luigi. 

Without more ado, Cherry and Roberts dashed 
toward the Latin quarter. They arrived at the 
house just as Luigi climbed into a high-power 
automobile and sped toward the mills. Run- 
ning after the machine, Roberts and Cherry man- 
aged to scramble aboard the back springs of the 
car, and, jolting and careening, the auto rushed 
onward. 

About two miles out of the city the car sud- 
denly struck rough roadbed and in one jolt 
Roberts and his assistant were hurled from the 
rear of the machine and landed in a heap at 
the foot of a fence by the roadside. Leaving 
the injured Cherry by a rock, Roberts, who had 
been only stunned by the fall, ran quickly after 
the cloud of dust that arose from the speeding 
wheels of the car of fate. Arriving at a corner 
of the mills, he discovered Luigi in the act of 
placing his bill-fold into a spring trap and 
reached the man just as the ominous click of 
the lock told him that his formula was securely 
in the power of Martin Van Buren. 

“You dirty cur!” he shouted at Luigi. “Opon 
that trap at once and give me my bill-fold! If 
you fail you’ll be sorry.” 
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Luigi only smiled from his evil face, and stead- 
fastly refused to obey Roberts. 

“T’'ll get it, anyhow,” shouted the enraged Rob- 
erts, as he grappled with the Italian. 

In the intensity of the struggle that followed 
Roberts became aware that he was no master of 
the wiry Luigi, who, realizing his advantage, 
force Gannett’s head 


grip of death. 


began to backward in a 

This whole story might have ended right there 
had not timely assistance come just then in the 
person of the limping Cherry, who pounced upon 
the back of Luigi and forced him to release his 
hold on Roberts. The latter then quickly jumped 
to his feet, and together they securely bound the 
Italian to a stone post. 

Roberts quietly made his way to the corner 
of the mill, took a long fuse from. his pocket, 
and, after placing a gun powder bomb under 
the mill wall, turned to the frightened ruffian. 

“Revenge is sweet, my friend,” he said, with 
all the sarcasm at his command. “I am going 
to see Mr. Martin Van That fuse will 
burn for just one hour, and unless I get my 
formula with the consent of the dirty thief who 
hired you, you and the mill will be blown into 
atoms.” 


3uren. 


Going to the “Fate” car, which stood nearby, 
he jumped into it and ordered the chauffeur to 
make all speed to the Van Reach- 
ing there, he jumped out and rushed up the stone 


steps. 


3uren home. 


A violent ring of the bell brought a liv- 
eried butler. 


“Tell Mr. Van Buren Gannett Roberts wants 
to see him,” shouted Roberts to the astounded 
attendant. 

“But—sir— It is so late—” 

“Late be hanged,” continued Roberts, force- 


fully, and the butler obeyed him. 

Half way up the hallway he met Nancy, who, 
having heard the uproar, was coming down to 
investigate it. Seeing Roberts standing in the 
doorway, she brushed past the butler and made 
her way forward. 

“Why, Gannett,” she cried, “what's the mat- 
ter?” 

“That father of 
yours and his dirty hirelings have robbed me 
of my formula, the work of a lifetime, and if 
I dont get it back inside of forty-five minutes 
I'll blow his whole mill and his hirelings to 
blazes. 


“Matter, he almost choked. 


There’s a time fuse now working out 
there, and I’ve got one of his dogs tied to a 
post.” 

Nancy realized that Roberts was crazed at his 
loss. and appreciated the fact that haste was the 
most neccessary factor in the situation. 


“Come, Gannett,” she said, tenderly. “If you 








care anytliing at all for me, please go back and 
save the mills. Leave it to me to fix things with 
father. It was so mean of him to throw you 
down the other day, because, Gannett—I really 
do care for you and I think that Count is the 
most silly man that ever drew breath.” 

And grabbing Roberts by the collar, Nancy 
fairly dragged him, protesting in his rage, to the 
seat, she or- 
dered the chauffeur to make full speed to the 
mills, 


car. Pushing him into the rear 


struggled with 
might and main to break his bonds and extin- 
guish the fuse, which by this time had got dan- 
gerously bomb. So great 
exertions blood stained his shirt at his 


Luigi, in the meantime, had 


near the were his 
that 
shoulders and wrists. Finally, by a superhuman 
effort, he managed to touch the spring on the 
secret trap and it flew back, knocking the fuse 
high in the air and extinguishing it. This ac- 
complished, he sank into unconsciousness just 
as the flying automobile containing Roberts and 
Nancy came to a stop at the mills. 

“Thank God!” was all Roberts said, as he 
rushed up to the unconscious man and saw, to his 
delight, that the fuse had been put out. And 
then, casting his eyes about him, he discovered 


the bill-fold in the open trap. Bending low, he 


restored it to his person and walked over to 
Luigi, cut his bonds and released him. 





“WHY, GANNETT,” SHE CRIED, “WHAT'S THE MAT- 
TER?” 


Out in the cold, clean air about an hour later, 
Roberts with The 
twinkling lights from the pastor's cottage burned 
merrily, and they and the whole situation, for 
that matter, instilled deep thoughts in his heart 
while he watched them. 

“Nancy, dear,” he murmured, turning about 


stood Nancy on his arm. 
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and facing the girl. “It has all been a terrible 


mistake I thought you really cared for the 
Count. Forgive me. Do you see those lights 
on the hillside? They are from the house of the 
pastor. Will you marry me, Nancy, now?” 


The girl blushed deeply. Placing her hands 
on his shoulder, she looked up into his strong, 
young face. 

‘T’ll marry you, Gannett, on condition that 


father give his consent,” she said 


Hand in hand, they tripped over to the par- 
sonage. Inside Nancy sat at a telephone ana got 
Martin 
Van Buren could say nothing else but “yes,” 


into communication with her father. 


and say it he did, to his credit. 

l‘ifteea minutes later, Roberts, with his bride 
on his arm, came out of the parson’s domicile 
and, after a long moment in which they gazed 
down the hillside on the twinkling lights below, 
slowly disappeared into the gathering dusk. 





“THE BADGE OF HONOR” 


Finds Its Way to the Breast of a Worthy Wearer 
By Hazel Fullerton 


Illustrations from the Film (American) 


CAST 
Bae CON ondicenstoveesectaspen Vivian Rich 
BOtGe BOOTCER oid oc eblens. xen George Periolat 
Oe DOG iin a vkscb ee vcsase J. Warren Kerrigan 
Judge Case.......00+.e0++++--+-Jacques Jaccard 
re Oe a Bee, Se ease Louise Lester 
Red Pete, bandit...............Jack Richardson 


Tramp, villagers, stage coach driver, occupants, ete. 


‘écé ELLO, FATHER—hello, mother; Did 
H you think I was never coming back? 
Betty, stand still—there.” 

This last remark to a spirited black horse 
from which the speaker, a vivacious, black-haired 
girl with laughing mouth and dancing black 
eyes, descended, and, after holding out to the 
expectant mouth of Betty a lump of sugar, ran 
up the steps to the wide porch where sedate 
Judge Case and his prim wife were seated. 

It had always been a wonder to Margy how she 
came by her laughing, happy disposition; she was 
so very different from her parents. And the 
fact that her disposition was such, had ever been 
“Whatever 
will become of the child?” she had wailed time 


a source of worry to her mother. 


and again to her husband, on occasions when 
Margy had been up to some new and probably 
venturesome mischief, 

The judge would clear his throat, rattle the 
week-old paper which brought the little western 
town its news of the eastern world and re- 
marked, “I guess she'll get along all right!’ And 
as he looked over his glasses at the first-page 


headlines and under them at his daughter, if 


she happened to be close by, he’d Say to him 
self, “Bless the child!” 


On this particular evening, Margy had delayed 
the supper hour a whole forty-five minutes. 

“The steak and green corn are ruined,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Case by way of a reprimand for 
her daughter’s tardiness. The judge shifted un- 
easily in his chair; he was partial to steak and 
green corn. 

“I’m so sorry, mother,” regretted Margy, “but 
[ had SUCH a good time.” 

“Where were you?’ Mrs. Case stopped at the 
door, her curiosity getting the best of her. 

“Up that old, old trail where you have to lead 
your horse half the way--you know that one 
that’s half-choked up and nobody uses now 
hardly, it’s so wild and narrow and—” 

‘But you shouldn't have gone, Margy, a young 
girl alone—” 

“Oh, but I wasn't alone, mother dear—Neil 
was with me.” 

“Neil—the idea!” frowned Mrs. Case. “I’ve 
told you so often, Margy, that I didn’t want you 
to have anything to do with Neil Brand.” 

“And why not?” flashed kack Margy. What 
is the matter with him? He's the biggest, best- 
looking 

“That’s it,’ cut in Mrs. Case, “Just because 
he’s good-looking you waste all your time with 
him. Now, if you’d only be half-way nice to 
Sheriff Mercer—” 

“Ugh!” 


“He’s unbearable with his wonderful opinion of 


interrupted Margy with a_ shudder. 


himself and his mustachios. Besides he’s so old.” 
\nd as though that settled it Margy dropped on 
the top step, threw her sombrero into a corner 


of the porch and feigned not to hear her mother’s 
indignant, “Old!” He certainly is not old.” 
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The screen door slammed and in a few min 


utes, Margy, remorseful, followed her mother 

into the house to help “put out” the supper. 
“Well! Here comes the sheriff,” said Mrs. Case 

flutter, as the meal was finished. The 


judge pushed back his chair, drew his tobacco 


with a 




















MARGY 


pouch and pipe from his pocket and held out a 
welcoming hand to the advancing sheriff. Be- 
sides being the most respected man in town, the 
sheriff was also the wealthiest, which fact had a 
great deal to do with his being respected. 
“Margy—” said Mrs. Case, turning to where 
her daughter had been sitting but a minute be- 











JOINED THE WAITING 


fore the sheriff's arrival. But Margy had slipped 
away at the approach of the sheriff and had al- 
ready joined the waiting Neil. 

The sheriff was disappointed at the non-appear- 
ance of Margy and stayed but a brief while. 
He took his departure along the road along which 


NEIL 


Margy and Neil had gone and, being a quick 
walker, soon overtook them. 

“Oh, there you are, Brand!” he greeted the 
young fellow, after a curt nod to Margy. “I 
want you to go after that rustler down at Star 
Camp—if Miss Case won’t mind going back 
alone.” 
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“Not at ali,” 
with a “Good-night 


returned Margy haughtily and, 
Neil,’ turned and walked 
homeward. 

There was nothing for brand to do but accom- 
pany his chief, but he determined this would be 
the last time the sheriff 


affairs so abruptly. For 


would step into his 
weeks the sheriff had 
taken him from the company of Margy, on the 
plea of urgent business, every time he saw them 
together. Neil knew it was just a case of jeal- 
ousy and hesitated to take any action that would 
bring down upon him and Margy the wrath of 
the officer. 

It was a quiet walk to the office of Mercer, 
but before they had reached it, they saw a group 
of men and women in front of the place. Some 
of the men were talking loudly and as the sheriff 
and his deputy approached, they heard one man 
say, “If Mercer doesn’t get him this time, we'll 
get a new sheriff.” 

“Here he is now,” said somebody else, and then 
everybody tried to tell the new arrivals at once 
the cause of the excitement. 

It was a month-old cause, really, the depreda- 
tions of Red Pete, the bandit; but, breaking out 
anew, it carried with it resentment 
against Red Pete for terrorizing the town, and 


renewed 


against the sheriff for not having caught him. 

“ll get him within two days, if he’s in these 
parts,” promised the sheriff, boastfully. and, 
when the people had dispersed, retired to his own 
house to await the morning and begin the trail 
of Red Pete in daylight. 

In the morning, arming himself with an extra 
gun, he set off toward the mountains, and reach- 
ing them, was inspired to take the old trail that 
Margy and Neil had explored the preceding day. 
winding, difficult trail where the 
sun’s rays penetrated but occasionally, on account 
of the thickness of the overhead treetops. But 
the birds sang busily and a fringe of blue star- 
like flowers lifted their heads from the sides of 
the weed-grown path. 

At intervals there was the padded footfall of 
some wild animal and as the sheriff pressed on, 
the trail became more and more indistinct, fear 
seized on him and he began to tell himself that, 
after all, he guessed the bandit hadn’t come this 
way and he’d better turn back. 

Suddenly he came upon something which 
strengthened his decision and turning he lost no 
time in guiding his horse in the retracing of his 
steps. 


It was a 


What he saw was a message from Red Pete 
written on heavy cardboard and tacked to a tree. 
It read, “The man who follows me is as good as 
dead— I always mean what I say.” 

Returning to his office, the sheriff summoned 


his deputy. “Search the mountains for Red 
Pete,” he and Brand started back 


in the direction the sheriff had so recently come; 


commanded, 
only Brand took another trail. 

It was long past nightfall when the deputy and 
his tired horse rode into Hope. 

“Well?” inquired the sheriff as Brand entered 
the office and dropped into a chair. 

“Not a sign of him,” 
deputy. 

The sheriff's eyes narrowed and leaning for- 
ward, he tapped his desk with a blunt fore- 
finger. “See here, Brand—either you get that 
fellow by tomorrow night or you'll find the title 


wearily replied the 


of ‘deputy’ bestowed upon somebody else; un- 
derstand? The people here won’t stand for any 
more of that scare stuff that Red Pete has been 
causing, so get to work.” 

“Work?” indignantly exclaimed Brand, 
I didn’t lose a minute all day.” 

“Maybe not, but you didnt bring Red Pete 
back with you,” returned the sheriff. “Well, 
try again, but remember the time limit on your 
job is tomorrow night.” 

It was a very much dejected deputy that left 
the office of the sheriff of Hope, a few minutes 
later. 
that led past the Case home and as he came 
within sight of the light 
windows, he quickened his s:eps and his mantle 


“Why, 


Instinctively, he turned toward the road 


shining through its 
of weariness seemed to drop from him. 

Once, signal that 
failed to bring Margy to him, and.in a minute 
or two the front door opened, closed quickly, 
and the figure of Margy stood hesitatingly on 
the upper step. Again he gave the signal, this 
time softer and nearer and Margy sped to him 
down the path and to the gate. 

“You Neil dear,’ she whispered, 
“it’s so late, I'd given up hope of seeing you 
tonight; but you’re here now, and I’m glad,” 
and with a little sigh of contentment, she rested 
her head on his shoulder and the heart of big 
Neil Brand thanked God for the gift of the love 
of Margy. 


twice, he gave the never 


scared me, 


“l’ve been in the mountains all day searching 
for Red Pete,” said Neil, “and if I don't get 
him by tomorrow night, I’ll lose my badge of 
office.” 

“Who said so?” asked Margy in indignation. 
“Mercer,” replied Brand. 

“And why doesn’t Mercer go out after him, 
himself,” flared Margy. “Too cowardly, that’s 


why—oh, I know he’s a coward,” she continued 
scornfully as Brand admonished. 

“Sh-h-h! You mustn’t say that.” 

“Well, he is or he wouldn’t shift the whole re- 
sponsibility on somebody else’s shoulders.” 
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SO nebo ly 


“And 


best to get 


that is going to do his level 


Red Pete,” declared Brand. 

“But, oh, Neil! Suppose he should get you?” 
All Margy’s bravery was gone and she clung to 
her big lover as though to protect him from the 
slyness of Red Pete and from all other dangers. 

“Don’t worry, little girl. Ill take care of my- 
self. And into the 


house, before wonder 


now you'd better go hack 


your parents begin to 
where you are.” 

“What time are you leaving in the morning?” 
Margy asked quietly as she took leave of Brand. 


“Four o’clock—why ?” 


“Oh, nothing; good-night, Neil.” 


“Good-night, Margy,” and when the door had 
shut her from sight, Brand traced his way back 
to the town’s main street, his rooming house 
and to bed. 

It was scarcely four o’clock when Margy 
slipped out of the back door and to the barn, 
where she called to her horse, saddled him and 
was off in the direction of the center of town. 
There was but one horseman in sight and spur- 


ring on her own horse, Margy soon overtook 


as she expected, the horseman was Brand. 
“But Margy- he protested. 
“I'm going whether you like it or not,” an- 


him; 


” 


nounced Margy calmly, “so you might as well let 
me or I'll simply have to follow you—and that 
wouldn’t be nearly so pleasant, you know,” she 
smiled. There was nothing for Brand to do 
but say “Come along, then,” and putting their 
horses into a ga!lop they soon reached the moun- 
tains. 

“Let’s take this old trail,’ suggested Margy 
as they paused to pick out a route, 


SAID MRS. CASE, STERNLY 


’ 


“It’s the one I didn't take yesterday,” answereda 
Brand, “but it’s too dangerous for you. Margy—<3 
wont you please go back?” he entreated. py 

“If you’re coming with me, you’d better hurry,’ 
was Margy’s only answer as she urged her horse 
into the trail that wound, and dipped and led 
through rank growths and was almost wholly 
dark, in parts. 

In silence they pressed on, sometimes in single 
file, owing to the narrowness of the path. At 
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last, the cleared space at the top of the trail 
vas reache. and both Brand and Margy dis 
mounted 

“You stay here, with the horses, and I'll beat 


around the other side of the trail,’ directed 


Brand. Taking her silence for acquiescence, he 


started off in the hunt for the bandit. But no 
sooner was he out of sight than Margy, unable to 
restrain herself, started off on the same errand in 
the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile, the sun had risen high over the 
little town called Hope, and the sheriff rode off 


by way of surveying the landscape for a possible 


trace of Red Pete. The day was hot and 
the air dry and filled with the dust raised by 
the hoofs of the sheriff's horse. Seeing nothing 


© arouse interest in the direction of the rolling 
prairie and its hundreds of grazing cattle, he 
turned to retrace his way when the sight of a 
stranger stretched in the shade of a tree, which 
stood sentinel on the dividing line between town 
and prairie, caused him to bring his’ horse 
abruptly up on his haunches 

The stranger, whose clothes were ragged and 
his shoes torn, was engaged in a casual survey 
of the rider, who resented the survey and asked 
brusquely, “What're you doing here?” 

“I was enjoyin’ the atmosphere and _ scen'ry 
till youn yer horse come along and raised sech 
‘n all-fired dust that y’near blinded me,” returned 
the man of many travels and many rags. “An’ 
if yer through lookin’ me over, y'can mosey 
right along,” he added, as the sheriff continued to 
dance his restless horse within a yard of the 
stranger’s outstretched feet 

“Well, I reckon not,” returned the sheriff as 
he dismounted. While taking in the appearance 
of the tramp he had conceived an idea he con- 





ha 


“HANDS UP!” BRAND COMMANDED, AS HE ENTERED 


THE CAVE 


sidered quite brilliant—why not arrest this per 
son and make the people of Hlope believe the 
captured man was Red Pete? 

The more he pondered the idea, the better 
he liked it, until the resolve to carry it out 


ht him down from his horse and to the 


broug 
side of the tramp. 

“Y’ don't need to try to fool me,” he bullied, 
v're Red Pete—y’dont need to deny it because 
| know you; see? I’m sheriff Mercer and you’re 
my prisoner. Get up! Hurry now, and get on 
my horse; hold out your hands—there, | guess 
youll be out of mischief for a while,” as he 
snapped the handcuffs on the wrists of his pro- 
L¢ sting prisoner. 

The sheriff led his horse and its burden by a 
round-about way to the jail and after locking 
the tramp into the gloomy cell, repaired to his 
office to announce to whomsoever he might meet 
in that vicinity, his s:ngle-handed capture of the 
desperate Red Pete. 

At that particular moment, the original Red 
Pete was enjoying a meal of mountain trout, 
which he had caught and prepared himself. His 
leisurely repast over, he stowed away the re- 
mainder of a loaf of bread together with a 
frying pan and tin plate in a hidden cave so 
deftly formed by overhanging rocks, as to es- 
cape any but the most searching a‘tention. This 
duty accomplished, he looked to his belt with 
its row of cartridges, to his two guns, loaded 
in every chamber and, pulling a black mask from 
his pocket and rolling it into a convenient ball, 
started for the path which the stage coach must 
take on its way to the little town below. 

An interval of ten minutes elapsed before the 
crack of a whip and the voice of the stage 
driver was heard, guiding the horses in a safe 
descent of the steep trail. Abruptly, the horses 
were krought to a standstill, the driver’s hands 
were held high above his head, until, at the com- 
mand of the black-masked man who had assumed 
impromptu charge of affairs, he was directed to 
toss the two boxes, under his feet, to the side 
of the trail. He obeyed and the several pas- 
sengers added respective—and _ respectful—con- 
tributions to the masked man’s collection. The 
coach was allowed to roll on, having added an- 
other victory to the many boasted of by Red 
Pete. 

With a grin, the man removed his mask and 
quickly transferred the boxes and other souvenirs 
of the recent holdup, to the cave in the rocks. 
And, as he worked silently and rapidly, his every 
movement was being observed by a slim girl with 
dancing black eyes and fast-beating heart. 

The last parcel having been placed out of 
sight, Red Pete looked cautiously around, then 
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disappeared into the cave to ascertain the value 
of his morning’s work. 

Breathlessly, Margy made her way back to the 
clearing and reached it just as Brand emerged 
into the open from the other side of the trail. 

“Neil, come quick! I’ve got him!” whispered 
Margy excitedly. 

“Got who?” asked the uncomprehending Brand, 
being under the impression that Margy had re- 
mained right where he had told her to remain 
while he was off on his man hunt. 

“Red Pete; he’s in a cave on the other side 
of the trail. I saw him hold up the coach and 
he took the boxes and things into the cave— 
come along!” 

Brand accompanied Margy on a quick return 
to the cave; both were armed with guns and 
they decided that Margy would station herself 
on one side of the cave and Brand on the other 
and as soon as Red Pete emerged, he would 
find himself between two guns. 

Fifteen minutes went by before the bandit de- 
cided to come out. 
“Hands up!” Brand commanded as soon as he 
stepped without his shelter. Margy advanced 
and Red Pete found himself looking at two very 
determined people and into the ugly barrels 
of two guns. With a shrug, he raised his hands, 
3rand disarmed him, enclosed his wrists in hand- 


cuffs and marched him into the clearing where 


Margy mounted her horse. Brand led his and 
thus the bandit was marched down the trail and 
into Hope. 

As the little party neared the town’s center, 
they heard a cheering and saw a throng gathered 
in front of the sheriff’s office. “Three cheers for 
Sheriff Mercer!” “Best sheriff Hope ever had!” 
shouted the throng, while the sheriff acknow- 
ledged the appreciation of his greatness, from the 
elevation of a chair on the little porch of the 
office. 

Brand, Margy and Red Pete were on the edge 
of the throng before they were noticed, but as 
Red Pete was urged forward, the crowd opened 
to let them through. 

“Who y’got, Brand?” questioned a number of 
the men, but Brand made no answer until he 
reached the side of the _ sheriff, who had- de- 
scended from the chair and was standing white- 
faced, waiting the now dreaded news that Brand 
had captured the original Red Pete. With a 
groan he saw his newly and ill-gotten popularity 
give place to the anger of the townspeople; had 
there been any chance of escape he would have 
seized it and ridden far from Hope never to re- 
turn. But there was no escape; Brand was 
facing him and announcing the dreaded news; 
“Gentleman, allow me to present Red Pete.” 


There was a murmur of surprise among the 
people and everybody loked to the sheriff for a 
denial of the identity of Brand’s prisoner. But 
no words of denial came from the lips of the 
sheriff and with a menacing howl, the people de- 
manded a look at the prisoner the sheriff had 
placed in jail that morning, and declared was 
the outlaw, Red Pete. 

Accompanied by an escort of several cowboys, 
Mercer was unceremoniously hustled to the jail 
and made to unlock the door which imprisoned 
the disconsolate tramp. As the ragged stranger 
emerged into the daylight, he blinked his eyes, 
looked questioningly at his captors, recognizing 
one as the man having given him the price of 
a drink, the preceding day. 

“Lynch ’im!” yelled the men as the sheriff 
cringingly submitted to the rough handling of 
his escorts as they brought him back to the office 
steps. The tramp, a free man once more, made 
instant use of his freedom by as speedy an es- 
cape from Hope as his clumsy shoes would 
allow. 

Brand was now the hero of the hour and had 
the pleasure of locking up the most dreaded 
bandit that section of the mountains had known 
in years. 

“Three cheers for Brand, the new sheriff of 
Hope!” cheered the throng and in the same 
breath, “Down with Mercer—make him ride the 
rail!” “Tar and feathers for Mercer!” Mercer 
shrank from the violence of his tormentors, and 
but for the interception of Brand, he would have 
been subjected to the indignities advised by the 
citizens of Hope. He was allowed to peaceably 
leave the town in which his word had been law 
and with him went the command never to be 
seen in that town again. 

The badge of honor, that of sheriff of Hope, 
was accorded Brand and as the lusty cheers of 
the men announced their allegiance to the new 
representative of the law, Brand looked through 
and past the throng for Margy. 

But Margy had waited just long enough to 
see her lover get his reward and then slipped 
quietly away and hurried home to tell the judge 
and his wife the news. She had just finished, 
and the judge, hat in hand, was hurying off to 
congratulate the new sheriff when that individual 
was sighted on his black horse coming toward 
the Case home. 

Margy shyly held out her hand, the judge and 
Mrs. Case were warm in their reception of Brand 
and the dinner at which the new sheriff was the 
honored guest was the betrothal feast of the 
pretty and vivacious Margy and the young and 
good looking sheriff of Hope, over whose heart 
rested the town’s badge of honor. 
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“THE REINCARNATION OF A SOUL” 


Edwin August’s Dip Into Realms Which Science Is on the Verge 


of Proving No Longer Impenetrable to the 
Human Mind 


By J. V. Roach 


Illustrations from the Powers Film 


HE YOUTH HESITATED. He peered 
T into the shadows cast by the dim light of a 

shaded lamp upon the writing desk. 
Slowly he advanced toward it and put forth a 
shaking hand to open an upper drawer. He 
heard a slight noise. He sank back into the 
deep shadows and folded the draperies of the 
window about his person. A woman, mature, 
but still pretty, came into the room. As she 
stepped forward into the light the strong re- 
semblance between her and the concealed youth 
was apparent. It was mother and son. 

“Carl, Carl,” called Mrs. Kimball in tones of 
pleading that yet had a note of command. 

The youth, breathing quickly, came from his 
hiding place. A scene from his childhood flashed 
before him. His mother’s room—the tiny silver 
mesh purse upon her dressing table—the boy in 
velvet tunic reaching a wee, dimpled hand to- 
ward the purse—then the entrance of his mother, 
and the lie on-his baby lips that it was only for 
a plaything that he wished to take the purse. 

In the second it took to reach his mother’s 
side the long train of youthful pilfering marched 
through his thoughts. 

“Carl,” said his mother, “I was afraid. I 
could not sleep. I heard you come and I felt 
that I must talk with you. Why were you hid- 
ing? No, do not answer. I do not want to 
know. I only want to warn you, my son, that 
your father has reached the limit of his endur- 
ance, and that one more wild escapade will 
cause him to disown you. For my sake try to 
be careful. I must have failed you or you would 
be different.” She put her arms about him and 
fondled his black curly hair. 

“You have always been the best mother in 
the world,” declared her son loyally. 

The mother’s heart responded to this praise at 
once, and thought of the homely talk planned 
with her son was soon forgotten. After a half 
hour of chat about his recent trip to another 
city they went laughing up the stairs together. 


Carl sat for hours in his room fighting a bit- 
ter battle, which he was doomed to lose. He 
remembered the nickels and dimes taken so 
often from the purse which his confiding mother 
had not missed. He even recalled the forbidden 
white cubes of lump sugar he had clutched in his 
baby fingers when the nurse’s eyes were turned. 
The petty thefts had grown with his growth. 
Then his thoughts leaped to his present needs. 
He must have money at once. It was there, so 
easy to obtain. He had noticed it early in the 
evening when his father had opened the drawer 
to find a pen. He could not ask his father 
again to pay his debts. Ah, well, what was the 
use of thinking? Big fellows—heads of corpo- 





HE LEFT JAIL AN OUTCAST 
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rations—dipped into other people’s funds and 
made fortunes. 

He ran down the sstairs, 
drawer and stuffed the roll 
pocket. 

The debtors satisfied, Carl’s spirits rose. And 
a joy ride with pretty little May Stanton made 
life all roses. 

“You'll let me come this evening,” he said as 
he helped her from the big red car. “I have 
something very particular to say. I’m thinking 
of going into business of a sort and I want to 
talk it over with my little sweetheart friend.” 

May blushed rosily as she granted him per- 
mission to spend the evening with her. 

Carl ran lightly up the steps of his home and 
into the library thinking of little May and a 
happy future. He was confronted by a tearful 
mother and a stern father. 

“Why, wh-at-s the matter?” he stammered. 

“My son,” said Mr. Kimball, “the money I 
placed in my desk is gone. Do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Nothing, father,” glibly answered Carl. 

“And yet your tailor’s bill was paid today 
with money from that roll of bills.” 

“Why did you not tell me, Carl, that you 
needed money?” his mother wailed. 

“Please be quiet, mother,” said the father 
firmly. “You have shielded Carl too long as it 


jerked open the 
of bills into his 





THE GIRL GAZED INTO THE RAPT FACE OF THE ARTIST 


is. I have been losing sums of money for some 
time. I knew you were utterly worthless and 
untruthful and yet I suspected Flannigan. I 
placed the marked bills in the drawer for a trap. 
They have been there for several days untouched. 
I understand now why the trap did not work. 
You were away from home. Flannigan, the poor 
Irish lad whom I picked from the gutter five 
years ago, is honest. My son, whom I have 
raised to young manhood, is a thief.” 
“Husband !” 


“Father !” 
“Let me finish, This morning I missed the 
money. I started downtown to employ detec- 


tives to trace the marked bills. I stepped into 
Jackman’s, the tailors, to pay an account and 
received my own marked twenty in exchange. I 
investigated and learned the truth. Hush! 
There is nothing for you to say in defense. The 
evidence is too conclusive. I thought the evil 
tendencies of your boyhood had been uprooted. 
You had only become more cunning. I thought, 
too, that by lavishing money upon you the lack 
of need would keep you from theft. Everything 
has failed. Go from my home and let me never 
see your dishonest face again.” 

With bowed head Carl left his home. He 
knew only too well the truth of his father’s ac- 
cusations. P 

The downward path, ever easy for the youth 
whose inherent tendency was toward dishonesty, 
seemed oiled, so swiftly did he slide into the 
open door of the jail. Here he learned of the 
underworld. Previously he had worked alone, 
taking property not his own because he wanted 
it, or from some inner promptings not quite un- 
derstood; pilfering sums of money from his 
parents; occasionally doing at school a dishonest 
deed suspected by his chums, but never proven. 
The law had not come into his life. He had 
not been caught; he had not been classed as a 
criminal and had kept a certain amount of self- 
respect. Now all was changed. He was one of 
the underworld. 

He came forth from jail branded with the 
seal of the state—an outcast. His wits were 
called into play to secure a bare existence. He 
resolved that what had put him behind the bars 
should keep life in his body. A jail associate 
who had been let out a few weeks previous was 
the only one to welcome him into the sunshine 
and air that is free only to the free. Together 
the two preyed upon society, yeggmen and thugs 
were their companions. 

A glimpse of his mother at a public function 
awakened Carl’s dulled sensibilities for a mo- 
ment. A flash of better instinct induced him to 
leave his native city. 
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ACQUAINTANCESHIP RIPENED INTO FRIENDSHIP 


His friend again fell into the clutches of the 
law. Carl was alone and utterly wretched. 
Crime for crime’s sake did not appeal to him. 
His had been a career of weakness rather than 
one of deliberate action. He never would have 
developed into a Raffles or a scientific cracks- 
man. He had become a mere parasite who lived 
off the lower stratum of the social scale. He 
stole to live. 

Beaten by an adverse world and driven to 
meager shelter in a deserted hovel by a storm 
he sat one day and thought of his past life. 

“Curses upon the day I was born and upon 
the ancestor, whoever he may be, who gave me 
this devilish inheritance,” he cried to the ele- 
ments that were raging without in harmony with 
his tortured soul. “Why could not a buccaneer 
have handed down to me his daring spirit with- 
out this hellish inbred desire for paltry plunder- 
ing? Why—” 

A flash of lightning darted hither and thither 
across the darkening sky as if in search of prey. 
It struck a dwarfed tree that had been struggling 
for existence at the edge of the gutter. The 
shock threw the human derelict upon the earthen 
floor. 

When he arose he was as one born again. 
The storm was past and the sun shone upon the 
dripping earth. The soul of Carl responded to 





the life in the open. A light shone into it and 
illumined the dark places. He went out into 
the street and instinctively walked toward the 
better sections of the city, which he had shunned 
since his downfall. 

He wandered aimlessly and yet with the sure- 
ness of a homing pigeon into an art gallery. 
Students in front of huge canvasses were strug- 
gling to produce copies of original compositions. 
The scene was familiar to Carl and yet he 
could not recall ever visiting an art gallery. He 
stood for some time watching a young girl handle 
the brush unskillfully and awkwardly. 

“Pardon me,” he said, finally, taking the brush 
gently from her. 

With a few bold strokes he transformed the 
badly executed painting into a masterpiece. 

The girl gazed in amazement at the picture 
and thence into the rapt face of the artist. 

“Why,” she cried, “how did you do it?” 

“I painted the original,” he calmly assured her. 

“You couldn’t have. It is an old masterpiece. 
It was painted over two hundred years ago and 
you, why, you are a—” 

As the word tramp trembled upon her lips 
the face before her seemed to be transformed 
into the strong features of a Rembrandt with 
the soulful eyes of a Raphael. 

“IT would not contradict a lady,” said Carl, 
“but see.” He erased a corner of the canvas 
and filled it in again, an exact reproduction of 
the copy, without once glancing toward the 
original. 

“Are you convinced?” he smiled. 

“I cannot be convinced. You are wonderful, 
and yet you cannot live now and have been 
alive then. Are you a spirit?” 

“Not at all,” returned Carl. “If I may pre- 
sume on such an unconventional introduction 
and invite you to dine with me, you will see 
that I am a flesh-and-blood person, and a very 
hungry one at that.” Involuntarily he put his 
hand into his pocket and was relieved to find 
money there. He could not understand the im- 
pulses that were leading him. 

“I will gladly accept your invitation,” an- 
swered the girl, whose interest was aroused by 
this stranger, who yet was not a stranger, “on 
condition that I choose the place.” 

“Surely, that is a lady’s privilege,’ gallantly 
answered this new Carl, whose only courtesy 
to the opposite sex in the past few years had 
been an occasional treat to a feminine Fagan. 

The girl, who had observed the motion to- 
ward the pocket, sought an inexpensive lunch- 
room and playfully ordered modestly for two. 

Thus began an acquaintanceship that rapidly 
ripened into friendship. So unconventional was 
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this companionship that several weeks went past 
before either inquired the other’s name. The 
discovery that they had once been boy and girl 
sweethearts was natural. 

Carl insisted that somewhere, somehow, he 
had painted the original portrait that May had 
been copying the day he discovered her and 
himself. Many a heated discussion was held 
on the subject. 

Meanwhile Carl obtained honest- work, de- 
voting all of his spare time to the study of art. 
At times he painted with the skill of an old 
master, only to spoil the technic with a bit of 
crude work. He was a puzzle to himself and to 
May. ; 

One day May, while studying the problem of 
a Carl who so muddled his artistic ability, was 
turning over the leaves of a magazine. Her eye 
was arrested by a sentence: “The spirit can 
remain for some time or years disembodied 
and seeks reincarnation, not from necessity, but 
for pleasure.” 

A little further down the page she read: 
“Sometimes no birth is necessary, but the so: 
leaps from one body to another.” She turned 
back and devoured the article on metempsychosis, 
which, fortunately, was not too profound for the 
ordinary understanding. 

Carl! Reincarnation! 
thought of it before? 


Why had she not 


She hurried to the telephone and called Carl 
to come to her as soon as possible. 

He could not believe: And yet if the inher- 
itance of thief had been handed down to him by 
some tricky ancestor, as he had always believed, 
why not the reincarnation of*an artist in his 
worthless body? 

A lengthy argument on transmigration, ema- 
nation and absorption, transcendentalism, Bud- 
dhism, Brahmanism, and several other 
“isms” in which the reader is interested not at 
all, followed before Carl could imagine himself 
as, these many years, the abiding place of some 
artist dead. Even then he claimed that only a 
wee bit of the artist was embodied in him, and 
that he could more easily believe the quotation 
from Dods’ lecture on Buddhism: “When the 
body dies, there remains the aggregate moral 
result for good or evil of the life led in the 
body, and this moral result of a present life is 















HIS WORK WAS THAT OF A MASTER 


the seed of a new existence.” He had lived 
that seed during most of his life. 

“Now that that is settled,” said May, “you 
must give your entire time to-art. There is no 
question but that you will succeed. 

“What would success amount to without my 
little sweetheart?” queried Carl. “May I tell 
her the particular thing I was going to tell her 
eight years ago when she gave me permission 
to spend the evening at her home?” 

“Yes,” whispered May, nestling her head 
against his shoulder. 

Whatever it was it took a long, long time to 
tell. When the story was complete a blushing, 
rosy May looked into the eyes of a radiant Carl, 
through which the soul of an artist shone, and 
said: 

“As soon as ever we are married we will go 
right back to dear old Chicago, to your people 
and to mine, and make everybody as happy as 
we are.” 

And they did. 








UT AT THE Keystone studio, the other day, Ford Sterling was telling a 
fellow-player about a neighbor of his who went to a fancy dress ball. 
Ford asked him: “Did you go in a Tuxedo?” 

“Oh, no,” replied his neighbor. “It wasn’t far, so I walked.” 





































MARION AND MADELINE FAIRBANKS 


Who Deserted- the Stage to Become Photoplay Stars 


Now Known as the 


“Thanhouser Twins” 


By Jean Darnell. 


HESE CHARMING young ladies who 
si now are just twelve years of age, were 

born in New York City—and were tutored 
at home by a private teacher who came in 
for their 


lesson 


Mr. Ames so much, he was so good to the 

kiddies. 
“Yes, we like pictures very much,” they went 
on, “but we think we like the stage better. We 
know then 





when they 
were yet 
quite small 
but were 
member s 
of Win- 
throp 
Ames com- 
pany of 

Blue 
birds,” 
playing the 
Century 
Theater 
in New 
York. 
They were 
then put 
under the 
of a 
specia l 
governess, 
a French 
w oman, 


care 


and as 
Marion 
“she 
very 


says, 
was 
strict,” and 
they learn- 
ed very 
fast. And 
for their 
ages now 

they are far ahead of the average child. 

These little girls played last season with Win- 
throp Ames’ production of “Snow White” at 
the Little Theater in New York. And they 
both spoke at once saying—“and, Oh, we love 


whether 
people like 
us or not 
by the way 
they ap- 
plaud or 
laugh and 
cry with 
us. We 
think the 
presence of 
the audi- 
ence gives 
you a 
greater in- 
centive to 
work. We 
played in 
stock in 
Syrac u s‘e 
this sum- 
mer and 
made just 
lots and 
lots of 
friends, 
and it 
made us 
so happy 
to see peo- 
ple who 
came on 

cig ete et. back of 
¢ RR ear : the stage 


to see us. 


Sar Ty 


We got so many nice gifts too. 

“What were some of our plays? 

“Why we played in the ‘Prince Chap,’ ‘Mother,’ 
‘Salomy Jane,’ ‘Alias Jimmy Valentine, ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ and others. 
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“Don’t you find pictures much easier than 
learning parts?” I asked. 

“Yes, in that way pictures are easier, but we 
love to study. Now we are studying French, 
piano, and ballet dancing. We don’t mind the 
study at all. In fact we even study our French 
on the trains every morning on the way to the 
studio. You see we live in New York and com- 
mute every day as the Thanhouser studio is in 
New Rochelle. So we have an hour on the 
train every morning and we can’t afford to waste 
= 

“Have you no brothers or sisters,” I asked. 

“Just one big brother, that’s all, and we do 
think he is the best ever. We often wonder 
if every little girl is as happy as we are, having 
just as nice a brother.” 

“Oh, yes,” says Madeline, 
goes with us wherever 
we work, if it be in 
studio, theater, or out 
of doors. We wouldn’t 
care to go without her. 

She’s just like another 
twin to us. We are 
never separated. 

“To be sure, we find 
it most amusing when 
people can’t tell us 
apart. We have many 
a little laugh together 
at people asking one of 
us the same questions, 
thinking they have the 
other one. 


“mother always 


We played some dandy pictures.last summer 
where we were all mixed up—even fooling our 
parents. The pictures were called, ‘Cousins,’ 
‘Twins,’ Little Girl Next Door’ We are doing 
some new one’s now where we substitute one of 
us for the other, and it’s so funny to see poor 
Mr. Moore trying to get us straightened out, es- 
pecially after we trade each other’s clothes. 
You see, one of us is rich and the other poor.” 

I thought after talking to these charming kid- 
dies, were there ever two greater girls? They 
are the most ladylike and quaint little girls you 
would care to meet, and Oh, so sweet. Every- 
body in the studio has a “Hello, Twinnies,” every 
time they pass them. The Thanhouser Company 
has a wonderful quartet of girlies now in the 
Twins and the Kid and Kidlet, and they are 
such staunch friends. 

We prophesy that in 
ten years to come 
Broadway will have 
two of the cleverest 
stars that have shown 
along the “Great White 
Way.” But, they say, 
—Oh, you never can 
tell, we are going to 
finish our educations 
abroad. Maybe we 
won't even be on the 
stage.” 

But time alone can 
tell that, and mayhap 
Cupid will have a 
word to say about it. 


at oes 


IN “AN U®FAIR EXCHANGE.” 





THE UNRESPONSIVE SWEETHEART 
By Harvey Peake 


] DON’T know what her name is, 
And I know she don’t know mine; 


But I see her every evening 
At a quarter after nine. 


a GAZES squarely at me, 
Calm as the stars above! 
Oh, would that I could make her know 
The greatness of my love! 


"ay ALL my soul’s appealing 
She answers not a word; 

And when I call, “My Own! My Love!” 
She seems not to have heard. 


| Aad AFTER all it isn’t strange 
She heeds not my appeal; 
For she is but a pretty maid 
On a moving picture reel! 

















“THE SOCIAL SECRETARY” 


One Sad Experience Saves a Romantic and Deluded Gil 
from Another 


By Raymond L. Schrock 


Illustrations from the Reliance Film. 
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ATHANIEL BRAGG was a man of little 
N ability, but great imagination, who had 

been born a slave and had nursed his life 
of bondage until he felt it to be a huge mill- 
stone firmly fastened about his gaunt neck. Dis- 
appointments never came singly to him, and his 
continual look of utter despair stamped him as 
one of the many who are born failures and who 
attribute their conditions to the machinations of 
society and the exclusive set. 

It was seldom that Braggs ever smiled, and 
even then his smile was usually one of sar- 
casm, created by what he termed a witty answer 
to some of the regular arguments he encoun- 
tered in the offices of Bartlett & Company. 

His friends called him “grouch,” “sorehead,” 
“knocker,” and scores of other evil-sounding 
names, but it did not seem to feaze Braggs, for 
he continued to wear his perpetual frown. Every 
week he read the “Death Dealer,” a paper. pub- 
lished by a fanatical weakling espousing the 
cause of Socialism. 

“Money is the curse of the Devil,” Braggs 
would say, gazing with longing eye at the swift- 
riding automobiles. “And Society is the men- 
ace of our country,” he would declare, when he 
read of the “tango parties” and beach prome- 
nades as described in thrilling style in the weekly 
“Death Dealer.” 

But under no consideration would Braggs have 
traded positions with a man of wealth, so he 
said, because the great men of this country 
were those who dared to live an honest life and 
rear a sturdy family. 

“I love my home,” Braggs would say, “I love 
my cozy cottage’—this despite the fact that he 
never found a second’s peace there, nor could 
he remember the time when any show of affec- 
tion had been made, except when “Pat,”. an old 


rooster had fallen into an open well and had 
drowned. 

Fate sometimes plays funny pranks. Like a 
flash in a clear sky came the news to the 
Braggses one day, that an obscure uncle who 
had sought his fortune in Australia many years 
before had just died, and that the bulk of his 
estate and money had passed into their hands 
to do with as they saw fit. Could anyone im- 
agine such an abrupt change to the household 
of Braggs, who hated money like poison? 

It would seem that the aforesaid enemy to 
society would bequeath the fortune to some char- 
itable institution and continue to live happily, 
as he had often declared he was living without 
money. But instead, there appeared one morn- 
ing at the offices of Bartlett & Company a much- 
changed Braggs, wearing ultra-fashionable gar- 
ments and smoking a huge “two-bit” cigar, of 
which he had a liberal supply, for he proceeded 
to pass them around among his old friends with 
the air of a demigod. 

No more work for Braggs! He boldly en- 
tered the office of the company’s manager, a 
place that most employees dreaded, and very 
blandly told Pearson, the brutal boss, that he 
was prepared to buy out the company if they 
would sell. Receiving a choking answer from the 
much-surprised manager, he left the scene of 
his bondage, and, passing down the street to the 
establishment of “Dago Frank,” the wealthy flor- 
ist, ordered and paid for a huge bouquet of 
mixed flowers, which he carried gayly in his 
arms as he sped along “High Row,” the resi- 
dence district of the exclusive set, gazing from 
one side of the street to the other, and trying 
to decide just which home he would purchase. 

While the joyous Braggs was making this hur- 
ried tour of inspection, his wife, whom he often 
had declared he had married in his frivolous 
youth, was rapidly skimming over the pages of 
the latest fashion plates in the town’s best store; 
and Elsie, their really beautiful daughter, was 
trying on garments with the intention of “stock- 
ing up.’ 
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And last, but not least, Percy Braggs, the only 
son, whom the father had proudly declared to be 
“a chip off the old block”—until he had dis- 
covered that the young man was living entirely 
beyond the means of the family and creating 
much scandal by his wild notions—was busily 
engaged trying to purchase most of the tobaccos 
and candies of a downtown store, where he also 
placed his order for several thousand mono- 
grammed cigarettes. 

Thus it was that the Braggs family was sud- 
denly ushered into a life of luxury. And with 
the same “fool” luck which often follows on 
the heels of disaster and is well known to “be- 


PERCY LOOKED AT HER WITH FASCINATED EYES 


ginners,”’ the husband made a few investments 
and practically doubled his fortunes. And then 
what a riotous time they had! Money was 
wasted as so much water; and they bought what- 
ever they saw, if it were but for the joy of 
possession. 

At the end of a year, the Braggses,, now liv- 
ing in a mansion on “High Row,” with scores of 
servants, an automobile and a yacht, suddenly 
became sick of their wonderful prosperity and 
came to realize that with all their money they 
were not on an equality with their wealthy neigh- 
bors. They were not even recognized by the Van 


Guilders and the Bradscomes. Something was 
wrong, and-it hurt the Braggses very much to 
see how little their money counted in the world 
of social aspiration. 

Then, too, Braggs, who was accustomed to 
being ruled over by brutal employers, allowed his 
servants to run the house and do as they pleased. 
The fact of the matter was that he was afraid 
of them and dared not open his mouth, for he 
had heard once that the only way to keep serv- 
ants was to humor them along. 

In desperation, Braggs consulted a friend of 
the wealthier set, who was greatly amused by 
the frank tale of the newly rich man and ad- 
vised him to secure the services of a social sec- 
retary, who would train himself and family in 
the ways and manners of the best society and 
bring about the desired introduction into the 
exclusive set. No sooner was the advice given 
than Braggs hastened to a nearby paper office 
and hastily wrote an ad, hoping to secure such 
a personage as his friend had described, and 
filled with visions of great prestige as a mem- 
ber of the “upper crust.” 

The great house was fairly alive with con- 
versation when the father returned and told his 
family his wonderful idea. Then, in language 
characteristic of his or her character, each ren- 
dered his or her views on the subject. 

“She shall plan a party for the Van Guilders,” 
said Mrs. Braggs. 

“She shall select some charming rags for me,” 
said frivolous Elsie. 

“I'll have her teach me the trot,” said Percy. 

And the Braggses waited in a state bordering 
on hysteria for the answer to their advertise- 
ment. 


JEAN ALDEN was one of those delicious bits 


of femininity whose general appearance causes 
a variety of heart throbs, and whose wistful ex- 


pression, especially about the corners of her 
mouth, makes serious-minded young men long 
to crush her in their arms. But back of her 
charm, Jean was a great deal more than a child, 
and—sorry to say—to see her in an angry mood 
would be to spoil—almost—the first impression. 

The girl was well experienced in the wiles of 
men, and had earned her own livelihood for 
three years. But she could still show the same 
smile of innocence and purity that were hers 
when she was a child at her mother’s knee. Her 
husband had ruthlessly deserted her, and she 
had been compelled to seek employment. It was 
hard work to get along without sacrificing her 
very soul on the altar of depraved manhood. 
But she came through the ordeal unafraid and 
unscathed. It occurred to her one day, how- 
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“WE SHALL STEAL OVER THE STATE LINE 
AND YOU CAN BE MY LITTLE WIFE” 


ever, that she might be able to make 
use of her knowledge as a one-time 
social debutante and instruct the ex- 
clusive set in new fads and social 
pastimes. So, with no thought of defeat, 
she opened up shop and was amazed 
at the reputation she very quickly 
acquired, for the wealthy women were 
too busy with matters of personal dress 
to attend to the many entertainments 
they must prepare, and on Jean Alden 
fell the actual burden of their social 
activities. She soon became a free lance 
social secretary to any who might need 
her and her clever ideas and creations 
for novel functions were popular. 

Of course, the Braggses had never 
heard of Jean Alden. But when she 
rang the bell of their state mansion and 
was ushered into a great room—past an 
awkward “crowd” of bric-a-brac and 
furniture et al., the newly-rich family 


thought that she was about the sweetest- 
looking little body that they had en- 
countered in a long time. And with 
no special mention as to salary, Braggs 
engaged her at once to transform his 
muddled household into a fairyland of 
social and artistic splendor. 

When Jean was properly at home in 
the apartments given her and had made 
them quite cozy by her neat and smart 
methods of decoration, she went down 
the hall to Elsie’s room. There she 
found the daughter of her employer 
resting amid a scene of utter disorder. 
There was little chance for one to sit 
down, owing to the wearing apparel 
hung about everywhere, while books 
and bon-bon boxes were strewn about 
the floor. The sight made even Jean 
gasp, and, stepping over a few of the 
out-of-place adornments, she gently 





SHE TOLD ELSIE HOW SHE HAD ELOPED WITH A MAN 
WHO DESERTED HER 
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shook Elsie and invited her to come over to 
her room, where she would instruct her in 
bridge whist. At the words Elsie sprang. up, 
and taking Jean’s arm, hurried her out into the 
hall, thinking no more of the disordered condi- 
tion of her own room. 

Upon opening Jean’s door, Elsie was amazed 
at the neat and artistic arrangement of the few 
prints and pennants on the walls and the tidy 
order of everything. She even noted a small 
pin tray, on which pins were separated from but- 
tons and the other odds and ends that often 
stray into such a receptacle. 

But without calling her attention to a single 
thing, Jean began the tiresome duty of teaching 
the girl bridge whist. The latter, however, was 
too much absorbed in the personality of her 
teacher to pay much attention to what she was 
saying, and the effect of the perfectly arranged 
room had struck home with terrific force. 

Jean waited long enough to feel that her plan 
was meeting with success, and then announced 
that she would return to the lower floor and 
arrange the duties of the servants in a practical 
way; and so saying, she accompanied Elsie as 
far as her own room and left her and started 
to descend the stairs. But she went only part 
way, for Elsie had ducked into her own room 
and slammed the door. Jean cautiously ascended 
the steps and paused to listen. Then, laugh- 
ing softly to herself, she retraced her steps and 
went down to the first floor, for from the room 
of the Braggs girl were issuing a variety of 
sounds which told very plainly that a general 
cleaning was in session. 

On the lower floor the secretary discovered 
that conditions were very much in an uproar, as 
the servants were trying to run the house. But 
when they approached Jean they quickly dis- 
covered that they had an entirely different person 
to deal with. After one or two of them had 
been discharged and the others severely repri- 
manded for their actions, the servant end of the 
house had settled down to quick and silent obe- 
dience, much to the delight of the Braggs family. 

In the background, however, stood a sinister 
figure, with a bitter smile of derision upon his 
handsome face. He was George Faweett, the 
business secretary to Nathaniel Braggs, and a 
schemer, whose mind was set on possessing the 
Braggs millions at any cost. 

He had early discovered a way to get at the 
money through Braggs’ daughter, Elsie, who was 
very frivolous and ignorant of the snares and 
pitfalls of life. He had played upon the girl’s 
affection, made love to her, and filled her head 
with wild ideas of home and happiness, until the 
child was madly infatuated with the smooth- 


tongued rogue and was rapidly reaching the point 
where she would be like clay in his hands and 
hearken to his slightest desire. And Fawcett 
knew full well that he was playing a safe game, 
because the Braggses were so wrapped up in 
their money that they paid little heed to their 
daughter or her actions. Then, like a blow to 
everything, Jean Alden, the social secretary, was 
added to the Braggs household, and there quickly 
followed a general improvement along every 
line. 

Jean had entered upon her task with a feeling 
of pity for the family and had thrown her every 
resource into the struggle to lift them out of 
the morass of their own ignorance. The results 
were gratifying; Mrs. Braggs had cut her ex- 
pense account down to nearly one-fourth of its 
former figure; she had turned her great ward- 
robe of useless clothing into something of 
worth; and she had settled down to the task 
of learning real social manners and forms of 
entertainment. Her husband had become ac- 
customed to the proper dress; could carry on 
a very creditable conversation, without referring 
to his former drudgery, and had learned to re- 
strain his wild desire to make a show of his 
money. As for Elsie, she had changed almost 
magically in manners and appearance, and de- 
voted much of her time to patterning after the 
demure Jean. And her room was now a model 
of tidiness. The servants and other hired help 
were gradually trained to show due respect to 
their employers, and the latter were quickly 
made to understand that their employees were 
just as human as themselves. 

So with the great house of the Braggs just at 
the point of running smoothly, there suddenly 
occurred an event that, had the people but known, 
would soon throw the well-oiled machinery into 
disorder. It was the social call of one George 
Fawcett, who, noticing the great change in his 
employer and hearing so much of the wonderful 
social secretary, had decided to see for himself 
what she was like. 

The rascal was surprised beyond imagination, 
when he was ushered into the row elegantly 
decorated and furnished reception room of the 
Braggs and noted the change in the entire fam- 
ily. Then when his eyes had met Jean Alden’s 
during his introduction to her and her glance 
had pierced him through and through, and his 
eyes had fallen before the triumphant look in 
hers, he stormed bitterly to himself and cursed 
the social secretary, whom he had reason to fear 
would wreck his evil plans sooner or later by 
her good influence over Elsie. 

Indeed, such was Jean’s plan. She had noted 
the admiration in Elsie’s eyes for the smooth- 
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tongued Fawcett, and she lost no opportunity to 
keep the two well within her sight, until, mad- 
dened to an extreme by the clever operations 
of the secretary who was outwitting him, Faw- 
cett bade them good night and hurried from the 
house, his mind filled with evil thoughts that 
boded ill for the charming Jean Alden. 

To add to the troubles of the social secretary, 
Percy Braggs, the weakling, who since he had 
plenty of money to encourage his fastidious hab- 
its and love for cocktails and cigarettes, had 
been staying at several of the clubs he had 
joined, returned to the fold and was welcomed 
as the prodigal and given the best that could be 
secured. It did not take him long to grasp the 
change in everything, and he was anxious to 
discover what had brought about such a wonder- 
ful transformation. Elsie brought the lovely 
Jean before his eyes and discreetly left them 
together, hoping that her careless brother would 
learn as she had done from the lips of the dy- 
namic little woman. 

Percy was to learn even sooner than the oth- 
ers, for he was completely entranced by the girl’s 
loveliness, and when he had allowed the splen- 
did change to soak into his mind, he found 
himself very much in love with Jean; and she— 
well, she was so busy occupying his time to pre- 
vent his departure on another round of wild 
abandon—that she did not see the affection that 
shone in the young man’s “watery” look. But 
the more he saw her, the more determined he 
was to marry her, until, unable to hold himself 
longer, one day he blurted out, when she was 
giving him a serious lecture on ballroom eti- 
quette: “Will you marry a—me?” 

Jean was so surprised that before she realized 
what she was doing she was laughing at his 
queer expression. Then it dawned upon her that 
the poor boy was madly infatuated, so with much 
tenderness, she undertook to discourage Percy. 
This, however, unknown to her, only increased 
his desire to possess her. He again appealed 
to Jean, but this time she pointed out to him 
his deficiencies and suggested that a life with 
a man of his kind would be horrifying. So poor 
Percy sought his club, where he proceeded to 
drown his sorrow in the breezy drinks which 
are made for such occasions. Then, heart- 
broken, he made his way, with some digression 
and uncertainty, to his father’s offices. There 
he poured out the whole story to George Faw- 
cett, who was filled with delight at the chance 
it afforded him, and who proceeded to soothe 
Percy’s feelings by urging him to renew his suit 
with much vigor, emphasizing his remarks by 
quoting that famous line, “Faint heart ne’er 
won fair lady,” until the super-dazed young 


man sought his bedroom at one of the clubs 
and fell into a doze with Fawcett’s advice drum- 
ming through his mind. 

Immediately then George Fawcett planned his 
bold move. Thinking the coast clear, he called 
Elsie by phone, urging her to elope with him that 
day, and saying that he could wait no longer 
and that if she cared as she had confessed she 
should be prepared when he called that after- 
noon. 

Elsie was torn between duty to her home and 
duty to the man she thought she loved. But she 
finally decided to sacrifice everything for Faw- 
cett. So she sought her room, and with a touch 





MRS. BRAGGS DROPPED JEAN'S SALARY INTO HER OUT- 
STRETCHED HAND 


of sadness contemplated the luxury of her ex- 
istence. 

Jean, meanwhile, was very busy planning a 
social function, and had relaxed somewhat her 
vigilance over the girl, thinking that Fawcett 
would hardly make a move during the day- 
time. But hearing the long, drawn-out con- 
versation of Elsie and her lover over the wire, 
she decided that something out of the ordinary 
was in the air. Her suspicions were well 
founded, for that afternoon she noted Elsie’s 
nervous actions and continuous anxiety about 
the time. So she abandoned her plans for the 
entertainment and followed Elsie about the house, 
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determined to be on hand should anything hap- 
pen. 

Late in the afternoon George Fawcett put in an 
appearance and smiled with pleasure upon Jean, 
until he discovered that she was keeping Elsie 
under her eye at all times. Then his smile 
changed to a dark scowl and he paced up and 
down the floor, trying to think of some plan to 
outwit the social secretary. Elsie was moving 
about the huge house, frantically striving to 
elude the over-watchful Jean, who stuck to her 
heels in a merciless fashion. 

Then Fawcett thought of a plan which was 
suggested to him by Percy Braggs’ confession 
that he was in love with Jean. So, with hatred 
in his heart, he rapped on Mrs. Braggs’ private 
sitting room; was ushered within, and stood 
nervously tapping his foot until the woman 
greeted him. 

“What have you for me?” said she. “Has my 
husband been making any extravagant purchases 
of late?” 

“Indeed, no, Mrs. Braggs,” came the quick re- 
ply. “I have called on an errand of justice, for 
it is my duty, I feel, to tell you of the out- 
rageous conduct under your owii oof.” 

This was horrifying, to say the least, and with 
her mind filled with various misgivings along 
hundreds of lines that had once puzzled her, the 
woman could but gasp: “Tell me!” 

It is needless to mention the exact words that 
Fawcett used, and the clever speech that found 
way to his lips. But in a style that sounded 
very convincing and sincere he broke the hor- 
rible news that Jean Alden’s position at her 
home was not solely for the money it brought 
her, but for the chance. it afforded her to fas- 
cinate the boy, Percy. 

Elsie had told her how eagerly the secretary 
had taken her son in hand and charmed him by 
her loving personality. No wonder! she thought; 
and with no idea but that she was being duped 
by an adventuress who was striving to get a 
hold on her son for the money she could extort 
from them, she swept imperiously from the room, 
leaving Fawcett shaking with mirth at his clever 
idea, and inwardly hoping that the proud social 
lion would simply pulverize the demure secre- 
tary. 

Fawcett was determined to lose no time, so he 
strolled from the room, intending to secure Elsie 
and make a quick get-away while Mrs. Braggs 
was storming at Jean. ; 

Jean was just disappearing through the small 
door leading to the rear of the house, when she 
was halted by a gruff command. Turning about, 
she faced the angry Mrs. Braggs, whose frame 
trembled as she walked. 


“Your services are no longer desired in my 
household, Miss Alden. Certain rumors have 
reached my ears regarding your efforts to charm 
my son, Percy, which necessitates my doing 
this very disagreeable duty. You can consider 
yourself discharged.” 

At first the social secretary was surprised, 
then sad, for with kaleidoscopic swiftness the 
marvelous changes she had made in the Braggs 
house swept through her mind. She wanted to 
cry with sheer loneliness, for she had so liked 
her task. Then, as if the pent-up emotion in 
her would have an outlet, she burst into a fit of 
laughter, turned on her heel and sped through 
the rooms, her work, and up the broad stair, 
leaving the elder woman gasping with indigna- 
tion. 

“The hussy,” screamed Mrs. Bragg. 
doesn’t know how to appreciate a good job. 
if I only dared to pull her hair! 
at me!” 

Wtih imperious tread, Mrs. Braggs swept from 
the room, and head high in air, passed the row 
of French windows, looking out upon the artistic 
garden in the yard—not noticing Elsie and the 
rascally Fawcett, who were standing very close 
together, and whose gestures and serious con- 
versation gave indications that some plan was 
afoot. 

“Do as I tell you,” said Fawcett. “This is 
not at all like your sweet disposition, Elsie. Go 
and pack a few of your personal belongings and 
we will steal over the state line and to-night 
you will be my own little wife. Just think of 
it—in a few short hours we will be safely mar- 
ried, and then your father will relax his un- 
favorable attitude toward our union. Come now, 
the sooner we get started, the quicker you can 
become my wife. You know I love you, dar- 
ling.” 

“But I hate to steal away like this,” argued 
the girl. “Perhaps father would consent if you 
would ask him again.” 

It was evident that Fawcett was tired of his 
honeying tactics, for he turned to the girl, an- 
grily exclaiming: “Now, look here, I know 
best what should be done. It is either now or 
never. Go and do as I have bid you. Don’t 
act so much like a silly school girl. I assure 
you that everythink will be all right. Now hasten 
at once, and, say, don’t forget to put your jew- 
elry in the bundle, as I am a little shy on money 
at this time. Hurry now, sweetheart.” 

At this, the still somewhat ignorant girl turned 
her eyes upon her lover, and, blinded by her 
own romantic ideas, thought she saw only love 
in the eyes before her. So with “I trust you, 
George,” she sped up the cement walk and 
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quickly entered the side door, while Fawcett 
paced nervously up and “down, trying to think 
or the safest plan of procedure in case his other 
plans should fail. 

Jean meanwhile had sought her room and was 
methodically packing her battered trunk, think- 
ing of the few short weeks she had been social 
secretary to the Braggs, and of the marvelous 
changes she had wrought in their manner of 
living. Her packing completed, she stepped out 
into the hall, her mind entirely occupied with 
thoughts of another employment where she 


“HE LEFT ME AND OUR CHILD IN OUR HOUR OF 
NEED” 


hoped she would have better success. Never be- 
fore had she been accused of being an adven- 
turess, and as she turned over in her mind her 
own hard experiences with men, she thanked 
Providence that she had been given her own 
happiness. 

Jean passed down the hall and was on the 
point of descending the stairs, when she chanced 
to glance into Elsie’s room, and recoiled in hor- 
ror and surprise at what she saw. Every drawer 





and box in the room seemed to be standing open, 
with their contents mixed and scattered about 
the room, while on her knees before a. small 
traveling bag was Elsie, but not the Elsie of 
yesterday, for her face was pale, her figure 
trembling, and her eyes wet with tears. 

The little secretary sized up the situation with 
a glance, as she saw the girl transfer the con- 
tents of a jewel case into the bag. Deciding to 
do one last act of goodness before she left the 
Braggs household, she crossed the hall and en- 
tered the room. 

The girl on the floor looked up with a startled 
look, and her face actualy took on an angry 
expression, for she felt down in her heart that 
Jean had been going beyond the limits of her 
rights by following her about as if she were a 
child. 

“You are about to elope with Mr. Fawcett?” 
said Jean. 

“Yes,” answered the other, defiantly, “and 
what is that to you. I guess I am quite old 
enough to know what I want to do. Father is 
opposed to my marrying George, so we have de- 
cided to elope.” 

“Don’t do it,” pleaded Jean. “Think of your 
mother and your father. They love you and 
would give you anything you wanted. Talk it 
over with them and I am sure that you could gain 
their consent. An elopement might seem ro- 
mantic and just the proper thing to do, but I 
beg of you to think better of it, and don’t do 
anything that you will afterward regret.” 

“T think that I am doing right by obeying my 
heart,” said the girl. “I don’t see where you 
have any right to dictate to me. Besides, it will 
not do you any good.” 

“Listen,” answered the secretary. “I am not 
at all interested in your love affair, and do not 
care a particle what you do; only I am asking 
you kindly to give up the idea of this elopement. 
If Mr. Fawcett were the right kind of man, 
he wouldn’t ask you to do such a thing. I have 
taken considerable pains to keep you and him 
separated, because I know that he means no 
good. Whenever a man cannot look you in the 
eye, you can bank on it that he has a weak 
character.” 

At this Elsie fairly snorted with rage. The 
idea that anyone should talk thus of the man 
she intended to marry. She tossed her head up 
and started to close the bag. 

Seeing that an appeal was useless, Jean threw 
discretion to the winds and unlocked a secret 
drawer in her heart, hoping that by humiliating 
herself she might yet save the frivolous girl. 

Very quickly she told Elsie of her own girl- 
hood as the petted and pampered child of a 
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rich family; how she had been led to believe 
that all men were good and had fallen in love 
with one who cared nothing for her, but wanted 
to get her money; how she had gone against 
her father’s wishes; had eloped and married the 
man, who, becoming the father of her child and 
learning of her disinheritance, had deserted her 
in her hour of need and became a gambler; how 
she, after a bitter struggle against man and cus- 
tom, had won out. 

Elsie, who had been too angry to understand 
much of the wistful confession, arose from the 
floor and said: “What you say might be true, 
but all men are not alike, and George Fawcett 
is not the kind who would betray a woman and 
then desert her.” 

The social secretary felt her power slipping 
from her, and she leaned against the bed for 
support. 

In the meantime, George Fawcett had grown 
tired of waiting, and fearing that Elsie would 
not return in time for them to make a certain 
train on which he had planned their elopement, 
he entered the house and stole up the staircase, 
thinking that the girl might have changed her 
mind. 

On the threshold of the room, a strange sight 
met his gaze. 

Elsie was standing in the center, holding des- 
perately to her traveling bag, and Jean, her 
eyes filled with horror, was watching her. 

“Are you ready,” gruffly began Fawcett. 
“Have you been discouraging my sweetheart, 
Miss Alden?” 

The spell was broken, and before the man 
could reach Elsie’s side and take her arm, Jean 
had darted between them and had faced Fawcett 
with flashing eyes. 

“You cannot steal her from this house while 
{ am here,” she screamed, “and what is more, 
I know your evil plans so well that you dare not 
face me.” 

Fawcett dropped his eyes and growled some- 
thing under his breath, then started to cross to 
the other girl, but the little secretary clung to 
his arm. 

“Don’t you touch her,” Jean continued. “You 
are not fit to touch her. If you do not go at 
once, I shall call Mrs. Braggs.” 

“Damn you,” muttered Fawcett, losing his self- 
control. “You will meddle into my plans.” The 
coward raised his hand and struck the little 
woman, driving her backward against the dress- 
ing table. 

Then the brute faced Elsie smilingly, but this 
time her eyes were filled with horror and she 
shrank from him, as if he had been a leper. 
Then with a cry of loneliness, she flung herself 


into Jean’s arms and wept upon the woman’s 
breast. 

As for Fawcett, he realized that his game was 
up, and not waiting for further developments, 
which he feared might prove disastrous to him, 
fled down the hall and out of the house. 

As soon as Elsie’s grief had subsided, she 
led Jean before her parents, where, with tear- 
stained face, she told them the story of her love 
affair and how the little secretary had saved her 
from Fawcett, after which Mrs. Braggs, now 
filled with gratitude and remorse for her treat- 
ment of Jean, took the little woman aside and 


“HE BECAME A GAMBLER” 


said, “My dear, I am sorry that I spoke to 
you as I did, and I would like nothing better 
than to have you marry my son.” 

Jean was inwardly amused, but managed to 
explain that such had never been her idea, and 
she had decided to take a long rest, would be 
unable to remain any longer in the Braggs 
home. 

Of course, they were all. sad upon the eve of 
her departure, and Mr. Braggs, feeling that most 
of his success had been due to the woman with 
the wistful eyes, secretly gave her a check for 
a large amount of money and begged her to 
think of them always as her friends. 














“THE GHOST OF THE HACIENDA”’ 


Comes Back at an Inopportune Moment for the Plans of 
; Senor Tocquinado 


By Beatrice Barton 


Illustrations from the American Film 


CAST. 
eee als, .ccéccndstevesen Winifred Greenwood 
Mr. Hale, her father........... Chester Withey 
Billy Thompson, young civil cngineer..Ed Coxen 
Senor Tocquinado..........seeses. George Field 


Senorita Ysolda, Enid’s aunt of long ago.... 
nedubee can sehnee samen Winifred Greenwood 

Ee CO. ik ole vcacen a ean thee George Field 

Pe en ae oe William Tedmarsh 


NID HALE lounged lazily in the hammock, 
EK. stretched between two gigantic palm trees. 

Awakened from her afternoon siesta, she 
was carelessly turning the pages of an old maga- 
zine she held in her lap, when she was attracted 
by the figure of a khaki-clad young man who 
was talking to Pedro, the Mexican foreman at 
the hacienda. 

Enid and her father had arrived, only the 
week previous, to take up their residence in 
the new hacienda purchased by her father, and 
the girl thought she had met everybody about 
the place during that time—she felt positive she 
had been introduced to every American in the 
vicinity—so this young man must be a stranger! 

A moment later all her doubts were set at 
rest, for the young man came toward her ham- 
mock and she heard Pedro saying: “The Senor 
Hale eez not back for some time, but Mees 
Enid she weel take eny message.” 

Half rising, Miss Hale awaited the approach 
of the young. man, who smilingly. introduced 
hiniself. “I fear I am intruding,” he began, “but 
in the absence of’ your :father,. I suppose I will 
have to thrust my company upon you—unwel- 
come though it may be. You see, I bear a let- 
ter of introduction from George Everly—a friend 
of your father’s, I believe—and he suggested 
that I drop in on your new home while in the 
vicinity and give you his regards. I’m ‘Billy’ 
Thompson, in charge of the grading gang on 
the new railroad being built through this section 
of the country, and you, I suppose, are Miss 
Hale.” 

“Yes, I’m Enid Hale,” answered the girl, as 


she took the note which Thompson held toward 
her and, opening the flap, slipped out the en- 
closure. “‘Won’t you sit down,” she invited, as 
she sank back in the hammock and motioned her 
caller to a large wicker chair which stood near. 

Her glance hastily took in the few penciled 
lines of the note, which read as follows: 


“Dear Tom— 


“This will introduce to you William Thomp- 
son, the son of an old and very dear friend of 
mine, who is going down into Mexico as a con- 
struction engineer on the new line of railroad. 
You will find Billy a thoroughly likeable young 
man, and I hope both yourself and Enid will 
grow to know and like him. With best wishes 
to you all, I remain 

“Very truly yours, 
“George Everly.” 


and then rose to take another rapid survey of 
the young man who had delivered the note. Evi- 
dently, she appraised him at par, or above, for 
her manner warmed perceptibly as she inquired 
as to the comfort of his journey, and apologized 
at some length for the absence of her father, 
who, she said, would return shortly. 

“Really, I consider myself quite fortunate,” 
answered Billy, “for if your father had been 
here, I would merely have delivered Mr. Everly’s 
message and then ridden on to the construction 
camp, and it might have been days and days 
later before I should have had a chance to meet 
you.” 

“Oh, you flatter me, Mr. Thompson,” stam- 
mered Enid, somewhat embarrassed, though also 
apparently pleased at his compliment. “And as 
for your going on to the construction camp to- 
night—why—we couldn’t think of allowing you 
to do so. Dinner will be ready shortly, and 
father will want you to spend the night at the 
hacienda and tell him the latest news from the 
States.” 

It was not hard for Billy to consent to this 
arrangement, for he found -Enid unusually in- 
teresting, and as the afternoon was growing late 
and darkness was veiling the landscape, he was 
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“THE GHOST OF 
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quite willing to remain at the home of the Hale’s 
overnight, instead of pushing on. 

Following the return of Mr. Hale and his 
introduction to Billy, the conversation drifted 
round to a discussion of affairs back in Kansas, 
from which state Mr. Hale and Enid had moved 
to Mexico; and then Pedro announced that din- 
ner was served. 

When the moon rose above the distant hill- 
tops and flooded the courtyard of the hacienda 
with its soft rays, it revealed the Hales, Billy 
and old Pedro seated in easy rockers along the 
balcony rail.. Mr. Hale had been giving his fore- 
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hav believ her soul eez haunt the hacienda, and 
dat she weel never rest until she hav obtain 
the revenge on El Capitan.” 

“Nonsense, Pedro,” cried Hale. “Surely the 
natives are not so easily frightened as that. 
Can’t you, a sensible man, convince them that 
there is nothing in such a wierd tale? It’s all 
nonsense, and it must stop immediately. We 
can’t have the natives indulging in a foolish fear 
like that, for it interferes with their work.” 

“Ah, Senor Hale,” returned Pedro, “dat is 
where you are wrong. I hav heard the wail my- 
self and I know it eez true.” 


MR. HALE FOUND HIS DAUGHTER AND BILLY IN EARNEST CONVERSATION 


man instructions, and inquiring how affairs were 
moving in the fields, while Enid and Billy were 
getting better acquainted and chatting merrily 


over the latest books and plays. Billy looked 
up in time to overhear Pedro telling Mr. Hale 
of the fear of certain of the natives to approach 
the hacienda after nightfall, and his explanation 
that the Mexicans believed the building to be 
haunted. His curiosity aroused, Billy listened 
more intently. 

“It eez the wail of the Senorita Ysolda dat 
scare the native.” Pedro was saying. “Ever 
since El Capitan keel the senorita, the nativ 
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“Nonsense!” reiterated Hale. “I’m surprised 
,at your admitting such a thing. Ghosts and hob- 
goblins exist only in the minds of the foolish 
and the ignorant. You are too wise a man, 
Pedro, to allow superstition to befuddle your 
wits. Tell me, what started such a foolish be- 
lief. Who is responsible for the story?” 

Pedro shuffled his feet in a nervous sort of 
way and twisted his big hat about in his hands. 
Finally, he launched into a tale of the death of 
Senorita Ysolda at the hands of the notorious 
bandit, El Capitan, who infested the district in 
years long past. According to Pedro’s tale, 
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SHE WAS BESIEGED FOR WEEKS IN HER BOUDOIR 


the Senorita Ysolda, who was a distant aunt of 
Enid’s and the relative through whom the Hales 
had come into possession of their Mexican es- 
tate, had been one of the most beautiful women 
of her time. The renown of her beauty had 
spread abroad and, finally, had come to the ears 
of the notorious El Capitan. 

The brigand, who was rumored to have been, 
himself, a handsome man, at once determined to 
win her for his wife, and with his followers 
set out for the hacienda. Arriving at dawn one 
morning, they overpowered the servants of the 
Senorita and sought to force an entrance to 
her home. Though she valiantly defended her 
property, she was at last forced to seek refuge 
in her boudoir, and there she was besieged for 
weeks by El Capitan and his band. 

Failing to force an entrance to the sacred pre- 
cincts of her chamber, the robber chieftain set 
a guard about the room and laid siege to the 
fair Senorita like any feudal lord of old. The 
girl’s will triumphed, however, and though she 
must have suffered untold tortures from lack 
of food and water, still she retained her spirit 
and gamely remained within her haven of refuge. 
When, weeks afterwards, the brigand forced an 
entrance to the boudoir, he found nothing but 
the thin and wasted form of the woman he had 
come to seek, for hunger and thirst had wreaked 
their tortures upon her, and she had gone to her 
death rather than yield to the man who besieged 
her. The natives, however, imagined that they 
could still hear her low moans and cries, as her 
spirit was believed to still haunt the rooms in 
which she had been confined. 

In spite of themselves, this story of Pedro’s 
made a great impression upon all three listen- 
ers. Enid felt the cold shivers run up and down 
her spinal column as she listened to the tale of 


her ancestor, and the fight she had made, alone 
and single-handed, against the Mexican brig- 
and. Mr. Hale was impressed by the weird story, 
and even young Thompson caught himself specu- 
lating as to how much of the tale might be true 
and how much pure imagination. After Pedro 
had gone to his own quarters, the three sat 
silent on the veranda, the men puffing stolidly 
at their cigars and Enid gazing dreamily off 
across the moonlit courtyard.” Each was, in 
fancy, however, going over again the strange 
and fantastic narrative to which they had 
listened. 


& IX WEEKS later found Billy and Enid en- 
gaged, and Billy making his headquarters at 
the hacienda, as the railroad was now extended 
to a point within a few miles of the Hale home. 
Cupid became exceedingly busy following the 
arrival of young Thompson, and no obstacles had 
been interposed, so the young people had quickly 
come to an understanding. Billy was getting 
along famously in his new position, and hoped 
soon to be promoted to a still more responsible 
one, a fact which led Mr. Hale to look favorably 
upon the union of Enid and the young engineer, 
who had brought the letter of introduction from 
his old friend Everly. 

On this day when the reader is permitted again 
to obtain a glimpse of the Hale’s home life, Mr. 
Hale might have been found entertaining Senor 
Tocquinado, a Mexican rancher, who had come 
out from Mexico City seking a new mining prop- 
erty. The Senor bore letters of introduction 
from people of influence in Mexico City and had 
been warmly welcomed by the Hale’s, as they 





THEY FOUND THE THIN AND WASTED FORM OF THEIR 
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hoped ere he left they might be able to interest 
him in a section of land they owned which lay 
in the vicinity of some already well-paying mines. 

While Mr. Hale and Senor Tocquinado sat 
discussing the latest reports from the northern 
tier of states, in which the revolutionists were 
becoming alarmingly active, and speculating as 
to the effect it might have upon any mining prop- 
erty which the Senor might purchase, Billy 
Thompson came dashing into the room, a small 
leather sachel in his hand. 

“Excuse me, if I intrude,” apologized Billy. 
“IT just wanted to stow this stuff away in your 
safe, Mr. Hale. To-morrow is pay day at the 
construction camp, you know, and I hate to be 
responsible for so much gold while we're so 
far from a safe depository.” 

“It pays to be careful, Mr. Thompson,” po- 
litely murmured Senor Tocquinado, twisting his 
little black mustache and smiling between his 
half shut lids. “The bandits who used to infest 
this section of Mexico would have relieved you 
of so large a sum in double-quick time, were 
they alive and active to-day. 

“Thank goodness, they’re not alive and active, 
then,” laughed Billy. “I guess, though, there 
won’t be any danger, so long as I deposit the 
gold in Mr. Hale’s safe over yonder, especially 


BILLY WAS MADE BOSS OF THE ENGINEERING PARTY 








as the last of the bandits disappeared a good 
many months ago.” 

Slipping the little satchel into the safe after 
Mr. Hale had twirled the combination and 
opened the heavy door, Billy strolled across to 
the table, selected a cigar from the box which 
stood open, then stretched himself comfortably 
out in an easy chair opposite the Mexican, and 
projected himself into the conversation when 
it was resumed, 


INNER had been over for an hour or more, 

and Mr. Hale and Enid were reading a 
bundle of magazines and papers which had just 
arrived from the States, when Billy came burst- 
ing into the room, his eyes alight with excite- 
ment and his face flushed from his haste. 

“You can’t ever guess what I’ve discovered—” 
he began. 

“Why, Billy, what’s happened?” queried Enid, 
who noted his excitement. 

“Something out of the ordinary, I judge,” more 
calmly ventered Mr. Hale. 

“Well,” ejaculated Billy, after he had caught 
his breath, “I was strolling about the garden 
with Pedro a little while ago, and we sat down 
near those three big palm trees, just south of 
the gateway. We had only been there a minute 
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SENOR TOCQUINADO, SEEKER OF MINING PROPERTIES, WAS DISLIKED BY BILLY 


or two, when I overheard a portion of a whis- 
pered conversation taking place the other side 
of the palm. One voice was clearly familiar, but 
for the life of me I couldn’t place it at the 
time. The other belonged to José, the head 
gardener. The men were talking about the gold 
I stored away in your safe this afternoon, and 
plotting on how they could obtain it. José re- 
marked that half the natives on the place stood 
ready to assist in the attempt to loot the ha- 
cienda, once the attack was determined upon, 
and the other voice acknowledged delight at the 
news, and hastened to outline a plan for not 
only securing the gold, but also for capturing 
Enid, here, and yourself and holding you for 
ransom, 

“Along about this time,” continued Billy, “I 
tumbled to who the other party was. I told 
you you'd never be able to guess, so, to make 
a long story short, I'll tip you off to the fact 
that the gentlemanly Senor Tocquinado is the 
kind-hearted little rascal who is planning the 
little surprise for us. Now that we’re wise to 
him, though, seems to me it ought to be us who 
can surprise him.” And Billy concluded his 
narrative by drawing out a long revolver from 
his hip pocket and gravely proceeding to examine 
its chambers to see that it was in perfect work- 
ing condition. 

Both Mr. Hale and Enid were astounded by 
the news which Billy brought, and could hardly 


credit their ears, at first, for each had much en- 
joyed the company of Senor Tocquinado and ac- 
cepted him as a welcome guest in their home. 
Enid’s father at once rose and went into the 
courtyard, in an endeavor to learn what the 
conspirators were about, and from which direc- 
tion the attack might be expected. 

“Oh, Billy, isn’t it perfectly terrible to have 
a trusted friend prove to be a -highwayman?” 
asked Enid, as she snuggled up beside her lover 
and glanced curiously down at the revolver he 
held in his hand. 

“Somehow, I never entirely trusted Tocquin- 
ado,” answered Billy. “I never liked the look 
in his eyes—they were too shifty—they never 
seemed to look squarely into yours when you 
were talking with him. As a result, I always 
kept my fingers crossed and took whatever he 
said with a grain of salt.” 

“Oh, but he was so polished and so genial,” 
insisted Enid, who found it hard to have her 
judgment so seriously in the wrong with respect 
to this guest of theirs, whom she had found so 
entertaining. 

“Some of the smoothest rascals in the world 
can pose as gentlemen, when the occasion de- 
mands,” boasted Billy, airing: his worldly knowl- 
edge. “But I guess we’ve got Mr. Tocquinado’s 
number now, and will soon convince him that he 
tackled the wrong crowd, when he set out to rob 
the hacienda.” 
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“Oh, do you think he’ll fight, once he finds 
out we have discovered his plans?” queried Enid. 

“Sure, he will,” confidently asserted Billy. 
“Once he got his eyes on that satchel full of gold, 
he determined to get it, cost what it might, 
and you can bet your last cent there will be a 
merry little ruction here before morning.” 

“Oh, what shall we do?” gasped the frightened 
girl. 

“Do!” replied Billy. “Well, to begin with, 
we'll barricade this room, and give Mr. Toc- 
quinado a nice, warm little reception when he 
drops in upon us. He'll imagine that he has 
nothing to do but walk up and demand the gold, 
and right there is where he'll discover that he 
had guessed wrong.” 

Just at this moment Mr. Hale returned with 
Pedro and another Mexican who he knew could 
be trusted, and the three of them, with Billy, 
began to pile up the furniture against the doors 
and to barricade the windows. 

“You were quite right, William,” commented 
Mr. Hale, as he wheeled chairs across the room 





THE VOICE OF TOCQUINADO DEMANDED THE INSTANT SURRENDER OF THE GOLD 


and placed them before the windows. “Quite a 
number of the natives and Senor Tocquinado 
are at the distant end of the courtyard in con- 
sultation, and as soon as it grows a little darker 
I expect they will begin their attack.” 

A rush of feet outside interrupted any further 
comments Mr. Hale might have been about to 
utter, and in a tone of authority the voice of 
Tocquinado demanded the instant surrender of 
the gold which he knew to be within. 

“Nothing doing, Senor,” shouted Billy. “We're 
hep to your little scheme and prepared to de- 
fend the coin with our lives. Come on and get 
it, if you want to be plugged full of lead!’ 

A shot from without was the answer, and an 
instant later a regular fusillade began outside. 
The bullets rattled against the barricade, and 
now and then one crashed through the obstruc- 
tion and buried itself in the opposite wall of the 
room. \! 

Mr. Hale and Billy both ordered Enid to seek 
safety in another portion of the hacienda, but 
the girl insisted upon remaining right there, 
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SHE SHOWED BILLY THE EMPTY CARTRIDGE BOX 


pointing out that she could assist the defenders 
of the gold by loading their weapons the mo- 
ment they ceased firing. 

Pedro mentioned that Enid’s apartments were 
too far distant to permit of their being. pro- 
tected from the room in which the defenders 
had taken up their statiors, and hinted that Toc- 
quinado might turn his attack upon Enid, if 
they permitted her to go to her own room, so 
it was finally arranged that the girl should re- 
main right where she was, for the present, at 
least. 

As the rain of bullets from without continued, 
the defenders found loopholes through which 
they could thrust their weapons and began to 
answer the fire of the attacking party. 

For more than an hour the battle continued, 
but still those without the hacienda fought on. 
Senor Tocquinado, finding that he was making 
no headway, ordered his followers to bring up 
some heavy timbers which they could use as a 
battering ram in breaking down the barricade, 
and several of the natives hastened away to obey 
his commands. 

About this time Enid discovered that the am- 
munition was running low, and called Billy’s 
attention to the fact that only another round of 
shells remained for the rifle he was now using. 
“Gosh! that’s bad,” muttered Billy. “Are you 
sure there isn’t any more?” 

“This is all we have left,” sighed the girl, as 
she displayed a little heap of shells that she 
had tumbled from the box, and then turned the 
box upside down to prove that it was empty. 

While Hale, Pedro and Billy gathered about 
to discuss the serious situation which confronted 
them, Enid interrupted to say: “I’ve got a plan. 


Let me out for a minute or two and [’ll slip 
into my room. I promise not to be away over 
five minutes, and perhaps my scheme will save 
us yet.” 

Both men remonstrated with her, but she ig- 
nored their pleas and slipped out a moment later 
through a door which was opened for barely a 
second to permit her exit. By some kind fate 
she managed to escape the keen eyes of the at- 
tacking party, and all breathed a sigh of relief. 

When she returned, a few minutes later, they 

scarcely knew her. She had slipped off the 
pretty frock she had been wearing. A long sheet 
was wound about her form, and her face was 
hidden behind a heavy coating of talcum pow- 
der. With one bare arm extended in front of 
her, in a commanding gesture, she stalked 
gravely across the room and uttered a low wail 
—a sound which almost froze the blood in their 
veins. 
In an instant all three understood. Enid was 
playing ghost. She was impersonating the Se- 
norita Ysolda, and hoped to frighten the super- 
stitious natives half out of their wits. It was 
a daring plan, but it seemed feasible. There was 
at least a chance. 

Twenty minutes later, when the battering ram, 
which had been hastily constructed, was put to 
use, Enid took up her station in the center of 
the room and the others scattered to places of 
concealment, out of range of the vision of those 
without. The last cartridges were in their pis- 


tols and they were determined to fight grimly 
on to the end, but they had planned to reserve 
their fire to the last, and then, if necessary, to 
use the last bullets for themselves. 

Bang! went the battering ram against the door. 





ENID PLAYED THE GHOST, HOPING TO FRIGHTEN THE 
NATIVES 
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There was no response from within and the 
natives took courage. 

Three more blows of the huge battering ram 
sent the door flying off its hinges and toppled 
over the barricade of furniture which had been 
erected behind it. The followers of Senor Toc- 
quinado obtained a clear view within—and there, 
standing before them, a ghostly arm extended, 
was a shrouded figure that caused their hearts 
to cease beating. 

A strange, weird wail came from the lips of 
the figure and then panic seized the natives. 
Uttering screams of terror, they fled, shouting: 


“Tt’s the ghost! 
is within!” 

Though Tocquinado made every effort to stop 
the panic and prevent the flight of his men, he 
was helpless before their fear. Two minutes 
later the last native had disappeared, and the 
Senor, seeing the battle lost, also took to his 
heels. 

Mr. Hale, Billy and Pedro came out of their 
places of concealment and emptied their revolv- 
ers at the flying figures, but this was unneces- 
sary. Enid, alone and unaided, had fought the 
battle and won it. 


The ghost of Senorita Ysolda 





“WON BY A SKIRT” 


Another Demonstration of the Fact that “Love Will Find a Way” 
By Alice Ward Bailey 


Illustrations from the Nestor Film 


R. BELDEN was the richest man in Clar- 
M endon. He had houses, factories, auto- 

mobiles, a devoted wife and two charm- 
ing daughters. Still he was not happy. The houses 
rented well, the factories paid enormous reve- 
nues, the cars were of the newest make, and 
his wife’s disposition was perfect; but his daugh- 
ter, Ramona, was the wickedest little flirt that 
ever wrapped a veil of dusky hair around two 
tiny ears and looked up through lashes like 
midnight with eyes like stars. Corinne was al- 
most as bad, because, although she was as harm- 
less as a dove where men were concerned, she 
was like a dove in the toils of her beguiling 
sister. The daring plans devised by Ramona 
for conquest and entertainment were carried out 
to the letter by Corinne. 

“There’s a dandy fellow coming along the 
beach with the Ellises,” she said the morning 
after the arrival of the Beldens at their cottage 
in Clareport, twelve milés from Clarendon. 
“Don’t look till I tell you to.” 

“Who are the Ellises?” 

“That old bachelor who lives with his old 
maid sister, three doors from here on the right.” 

“How did you know he was a bachelor?” 

“How do I know anything, silly? I keep my 
eyes and ears open. They sat behind us all the 
way out from the city yesterday. This fellow 
is their nephew. They were going to meet him 
here. Dip your hand in the water and lose your 


turquoise ring.” 
“But, Ramona— 


Why can’t you lose yours?” 





“Mine is too tight. 
here!” 

Obedient Corinne bent down from the rock on 
which they were sitting and dipped her slender 
fingers in the waves of the little bay made by 
the sea at this point. The turquoise ring slipped 
off, as it was expected to do, and Corinne set 
up a wail that was not all feigned: “My ring, 
my pretty ring!” 

In an instant the young man had left his el- 
derly companions and was beside the two girls, 
offering his assistance. “Don’t worry, I'll get 
the ring,” he promised, and waded in, white 
shoes, lavender silk hose and all. 

“Oh, don’t do that!” cried Corinne, but Ra- 


Quick! They’re almost 


mona was so accustomed to seeing young men ° 


“do that,” and even more, that she only looked 
pleased. Corinne had very carefully deposited 
her jewel on a ledge of the rock and Ellis Lee 
found it without difficulty. “I can’t thank you 
enough,” she murmured. 

“You are certainly most kind,” Ramona’s 
glance rewarded him for his sacrifice and left 
him fathoms deep in debt. “I, think we are 
neighbors. I am Ramona Belden, and this is my 
sister, Corinne. You are staying with the El- 
lises, I believe. I haven’t met them yet.” 

“Would you like to? I’m sure they would be 
delighted to meet you.” Everybody introduced 
everybody else. It was all done in a minute, 
with neatness and dispatch. 

The season had opened. Ramona was quite 
satisfied. That afternoon she spread her scar- 
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THEY SAT ON THE BEACH BENEATH A HUGE UMBRELLA EVERY MORNING 
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let parasol on the sand in view of the Ellis 
windows and read, or pretended to read a 
printed romance until Lee should appear to con- 
tinue the romance which was so much more 
interesting, being alive. They lost no time after 
that. 

“Ellis doesn’t come home for anything but 
food and sleep,” fretted his aunt. “He's off 
with the Belden girl all the time. I’d like to 
give her father a hint.” 

“The old gentleman will catch on; you won't 
have to tell him anything,” her brother returned, 
Mr. Belden proved this remark true the very 
next morning. 

As luck would have it—not Ramona’s luck, for 
that never failed her, but some unkind change- 
ling luck—Augustine Belden thought of drawing 
the curtains to prevent the sun from interfering 
with his morning nap at the very time Ramona 
was thinking how beautiful it was to swim out 
to the sandbar in the face of that glow and of 
the glow emanating from the responsive heart 
of Ellis Lee. He was ‘sitting on the sandbar 
waiting for her. 

She was like a great scarlet flamingo in her 
scarlet suit, standing there on one foot and 
looking off across the water. Her father’s eyes 
filled with paternal pride as they fell on her. 
“Fascinating little witch! I don’t wonder they’re 
all crazy over her! It'll be a case of watch dog 
and shotgun to keep them off for the next three 
years. I can’t do it after she’s twenty. She al- 
most beats me now.” 

Ramona slid gently into the water and floated 
away. He watched the little scarlet cap on the 
surface of the waves, thinking: “How long 
is it since I would sacrifice my morning nap 
for a swim all alone?” until—was it true— 
surely his near-sighted, elderly eyes fancied that 
they spied another head beside the scarlet one, 
a brown head which bobbed along beside Ra- 
mona’s. He seized his field glass. Could he be 
mistaken? No, by the Great Horn Spoon, there 
was a man out there with his girl! 

He jumped into his trousers and ran, bare- 
footed, down to the boat tied at the dock. He 
had been an expert oarsman in his day, and 
when the strange bird with the flamingo flew 
ashore and turned to help his companion, the 
pursuer was upon them. Lee was the one who 
was disconcerted. Ramona only laughed. “The 
water is fine, Dad,” she called. 
you swim across?” 

“Get into this boat,” said her father, sternly. 

“But, Dad, I’m all wet; I’ll take cold.” 

“T’ll risk your getting cold. You can pull an 
oar if you want to keep warm. Get in here.” 

“You haven’t met Mr, Lee. Mr. Lee, this is 








“Why didn’t 


my father. Father, this is Mr. Lee. I hope you 
will get better acquainted some time.” And the 
little minx actually blew a kiss to Lee behind 
her father’s back. 

Not only Mr. Belden’s nap was spoiled that 
morning, but Mrs. Belden’s as well. She was 
routed out to talk.matters over with her husband. 
“Something has got to be done,” he said, “and 
cone right away. I think the best thing we can 
do is to put her into Miss Dilly Pickles’ board- 
ing school.” 

“But, Augustine, they 
stricter than a convent.” 

“I hope it is. What she ought to have is a 
straight jacket.” 

The two sisters held a long consultation when 
they learned Ramona’s fate. “Father and mother 
had no business to name me ‘Ramona’ if they 
didn’t want me to be romantic,” said the heroine 
of so many tragedies and comedies. 

“I wish they would let me go with you,” said 
Corinne, “it will be as lonesome as death.” 

“You’ve got to stay and watch the game,” 
Ramona told her. “I have no other way to hear 
from Ellis.” 

“Do you call him by his first name?” 

“Not to his face, but I shall if this keeps on, 
when I see him. Father might know that acting 
as he is doing will make me fall in love with 
Mr. Lee.” 

“How do you know you'll see him?” 

“Oh, he’ll find a way. You just ‘stick around’ 
after I’m gone and give him a chance to talk 
with you.” 

Docile Corinne did as she was bidden and 
“stuck around.” Lee was not long in finding 
her, and when he discovered that her sympathies 
were all with him and with her sister, he was 
encouraged to plot and plan any sort of des- 
perate adventure. 

“T’ll go over there and get in, somehow,” he 
declared. 

“You can’t. There’s a wall all around the 
place, fifteen feet high, with spikes all along the 
top. They grow their fruit trees on the inside, 
and Miss Pickles says the wall is to. protect her 
peaches, but I guess she means her girls.” 

“Then I'll turn girl.” 

This would not be so difficult as it would a 
few years later, when the boy’s rounded olive 
cheek would have taken on the sterner lines of 
manhood. He was only twenty. Corinne looked 
him over critically. “I believe you could do it.” 

“Of course I could. I could be one of those 
great, big, strapping athletic girls. I know I 
could. I’ve taken girls’ parts at college in the 
plays. What cloys me is the corsets, and gee, 
I’d have to wear them all the time, wouldn’t |?” 


say that school is 
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“You certainly would. Never mind how 
athletic you were, you’d have to have a waist.” 

“I’d do more than that for Ramona!” Ellis 
heaved a great sigh. “Really, I can’t eat my 
dinner, or sleep nights.”’ 

“You poor boy!” 

“I’m going to do something, and I’m going to 


will be writing home, after school begins, that 
she’s met the nicest girl she ever knew.” 

That was precisely what Ramona did. Corinne, 
reading between the lines, recognized in the de- 
scription of the tall, handsome blonde, Miss 
Fannie Fleming, the Ellises’ nephew. 

Even Ramona’s quick and penetrating eye 


HE CARRIED HIS DISGUISE GRACEFULLY 


do it quick. 
School hasn’t begun.” 
“It will in another week. 
get her away from you.” 
“They can’t do it. Watch me. 


Why did they send her there, now? 
They wanted to 


Your sister 


failed at first to pierce Lee’s disguise, it was so 
very complete and he carried it so gracefully. 
Although the tallest “girl” in school, he was not 
conspicuous for his inchés or size. His blonde 
wig was not inappropriate to a tanned complex- 
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LEE MADE HIMSELF USEFUL IN EMERGENCIES 


ion, which he had toned down and toned up 
with cosmetics. His hands troubled him, they 
were such skillful masculine hands, but he con- 
fessed to a fondnéss for tools and made him- 
self so useful in emergencies that Miss Dilly 
Pickles thought him one of the most agreeable 
young women she had ever met. 

The greatest privation was the loss of his pipe, 
for Lee was an inveterate smoker. The Dilly 
Pickles select boarding school was of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, every young lacy had a 
large room to herself. But at this season of 
the year, with all the windows wide open, a 
whiff of tobacco smoke might be carried in the 
wrong direction, and to the wrong nose. Lee 
risked it, once in a while, but came perilously 
near being caught. That was his chief danger; 
his affection for Ramona and hers for him 
passed unnoticed. They could stroll up and 
down the lawns with their arms around each 
other’s waists and not attract attention. They 
were in the same classes and often looked over 
the same books. It was a delightful compan- 
ionship. 

The little spice of danger which, after all, 
seemed to have no power over the situation, 
added to their enjoyment. “They never will cap- 
ture me in the world,” said Lee one day, when 
he and Ramona were taking their usual walk 
past the row of crimson peaches trained against 
a high brick wall. “But say, a fellow gets kind’ 
of tired of petticoats and peaches—not you, I'd 






never get tired of you, but I’ve been racking 
my brain to think how we can climb those 
peach trees, some dark night, and get away.” 

“Where to?” asked practical Ramona. There 
is no one so practical as. the girl who has had 
her fill of the unpractical and romantic. 

“Anywhere, out of this. I can’t get my in- 
heritance for another year and I can’t get it 
then if 1 don’t show up at college and make 
my degree next June. It’s been just fine to stay 
here with you as long as I have, but I’m afraid 
Miss Fannie Fleming will have to be called home 
by the death of her parents, or something else, 
pretty soon.” 

“Oh, don’t go!” pleaded Ramona. 
if I have to stay here alone.” 

“Of course you wouldn't 
you’d go with me. -How are the laws in this 
state? Are you eighteen?” 

“T could be, if it was necessary.” 

“They wouldn’t say anything, after the knot 
was tied. Even your father would have to make 
the best of it.” 

“What do you think of doing?” 

“Picking you up and carrying you off. It 
would save a lot of fuss and bother.” 

“But I love that kind of fuss and bother. I’ve 
always said I should have sixteen bridesmaids 
and the church one mass of flowers.” 


“T shall die 


stay here alone, 





“PANNIE” OFTEN DREW ROMONA TO “HER” TENDERLY 
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“And I’ve always said that I didn’t care how 
the thing was done if I found the only girl in 
the world.” 

The manner in which Fannie Fleming slowly 
and tenderly drew little Ramona Belden to her 
and kissed her again and again struck Miss 
Dilly Pickles, who came up behind them, as alto- 
gether too intense. “I very much dislike these 
crushes which girls have on each other,” she 
mused. “It is abnormal and unwholesome, a 
false sentiment. I must find some way to sepa- 
rate those two.” 

She did her best, gave them seats in opposite 
corners of the recitation room, insisted that 
Ramona join a botany class, which went on ex- 
peditions afternoons and prevented her walks 
with Miss Fleming. Ramona pouted and sulked. 
Miss Fleming did more. She bribed the cham- 
bermaid to take notes to Miss Belden, and the 
chambermaid being well trained carried them 
straight to Miss Pickles. Fortunately these notes 
had been discreetly worded, but their warmth 
and determination to have a talk and come to 
some conclusion about something which they 
had evidently discussed before made Miss Pickles 
very uneasy. She wrote to Mr. Belden, that 
she was really troubled about his daughter. Miss 
Ramona, she regretted to say, had formed a 
violent attachment for one of the other pupils, 
who had returned he- exaggerated affection. 
She had done her best to separate them, but 
had discovered that they were carrying on a 
clandestine correspondence, harmless enough in 
itselfi—she had seen some of the notes—but cal- 
culated to affect the discipline of the school. 
She wished that Mr. Belden would come to see 
his daughter and would reason with her. 

Mr. Belden came without delay. He found 
Miss Pickles in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment. She had never had anything happen like 
this in her school before. 

“Where is she?” asked the father of the prob- 
lematic child. 

“She has gone with the botany class, but I 
expect them back every minute.” 

“Well I'll go out in the garden and wait for 
her.” Mr. Belden felt smothered and breathless 
in that august presence, filled with the accumu- 
lated atmosphere of thirty years’ authority. In 
spite of himself, he wondered how Ramona or 
any other live girl stood it. Sitting on the bench, 
hidden by a peach tree, he heard voices approach- 
ing. .Ramona had slipped away from her com- 
panions and had reached the school a half hour 


before the botany class was due, to keep an ap- 
pointment which Miss Fleming made through 
the gardener, who was less loyal to Miss Pickles 
than was the chambermaid. Augustine Belden 
left the bench and withdrew behind the peach 
tree. He peered through the branches. His 
daughter paused and took possession of the 
bench which he had vacated. She was accom- 
panied by a tall, handsome blonde, a most un- 
feminine creature, who seated herself on the 
bench, crossed her legs, and took out a small 
black pipe. Mr. Belden was horrified. Was the 
sort of thing going on at Miss Pickles’ Select 
Boarding School? The worst of it was, Ramona 
did not seem to mind. She and her companion 
were so absorbed in each other that they did not 
look around and see him crouching behind the 
tree. They were so near that he could almost 
touch them. He could hear every word they 
said. 

“T’ve got to get out of here,” the big blonde 
was saying, “I can’t- keep this up any longer. 
If you want to stay here, you can do it, but me 
for the open! I’m glad you're a girl, but I 
wouldn’t be one for nineteen thousand million 
dollars!” 

“S-s-sh! Someone will hear you!” she glanced 
over her shoulder. Someone had heard her, the 
one person in the world who should not have 
heard her. “What do you mean, you rascal, by 
coming in here dressed in girl’s clothes?” and 
Augustine Belden with an irate movement 
scalped his would-be son-in-law. 

As Ellis Lee’s cropped head came in view, the 
botany class filed solemnly in at the rear gate, 
and Miss Dilly Pickles approached from the op- 
posite direction. There were screams and 
shrieks. Some of the girls ran as if they ex- 
pected Lee to chase them. Others laughed until 
they cried. Lee himself grinned, somewhat 
sheepishly. “I don’t care,” he said, “you had 
no business to shut a girl up, within walls fifteen 
feet high, when there’s such a sky as that over- 
head, and outside there’s such a beautiful world 
to be happy in, if you only give us a chance.” 

There was something manly and fine in his 
manner, as he stood there confronting them. 
Even Miss Dilly Pickles felt it. 

“I suppose I shall have to give up the fight,” 
said Augustine Belden, “if I don’t there’s no tell- 
ing what you two will do next. But I never 
supposed”—he glanced at Miss Fannie Fleming’s 
correct “tailor made”’—“I should ever be won 
by a skirt.” 
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“THE BEATEN PATH” 


In Which Fate, in the Guise of Their Fathers, Plays Havoc 
with a Brave Man and a Beautiful Maid 


By F. Marion Brandon 


Illustrations from the Film (American-Eclair) 


‘66 ALLO, father!” 
| Randolph Thorne and his wife had 


just returned from a delightful drive 
their son Chester announced his unex- 
return in this 
handshakings 


when 
unceremonious fashion. 
After and hugs, he explained 
that a sudden craving to see “Twin Oaks,” 
its dogs and horses—“and you, of course, 


pected 


with her again, but his father would take Chester 
off to see a view of the new sunken gardens on 
their estate, from the bend in the terraced mar- 
ble staircase. 

“T’ve been looking through the Thorne papers, 
Chester, in preparation for your return,” said his 
father, after he had admired the gardens en- 
thusiastically. “Strange to say, I came across an 


HALL AND HIS SON WERE DISCUSSING THE EXTENSION OF THEIR BOUNDARY WALL 


mother, as well as Dad”—had impelled him to 
shed the glamour of college life and hurry home 
with his crackling new sheepskin sooner by sev- 


eral days than he had at first expected. Mrs. 
Thorne was quietly happy at having her son 


old grant, dating back to 1720, that establishes 
beyond a doubt our claim to the north boundary 
which the Lacelles Halls have disputed with us 
for close to a century.” 

“What is the latest development there, father?” 
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“Well, 


I had a disagreeable experience, or 
rather encounter, with Hall this very afternoon. 
After I found the grant I walked towards the 


He and—I believe—his son were 
there, evidently discussing the extension of their 
boundary wall. Lacelles Hall had the temerity 
to order me from my own ground, and even 
threatened force. I confronted him with this 
He demanded to see it, which I refused. 
To-morrow I shall see our attorneys in the mat- 
ter and have it finally settled, since the proofs 
are in my hands at last.” 

“Well, father, I for one will be glad to see it 
settled. It seéms too bad that the friendship of 
three generations should have split on the rock 
of so paltry a matter as the right to a narrow 
strip of barren ground.” 

They were entering the reception hall. Thorne 
gazed at his son somewhat coldly as he stated in 
measured tones: “Chester, you don’t seem to 
understand. You are the issue—the paramount 
issue. All the Thornes who have gone before 
you struggled and fought, and denied themselves 
even more than friendship, nay, life itself, that 
you, the last of the line, might walk the beaten 
path. It is for you I have fought; it is for you 
I will continue to fight, that your title to the en- 
tire estate may be clear. Now, do you under- 
stand, son?” He placed his hands affectionately 
on Chester’s shoulders. 

Chester puckered his handsome brow. “I'll 
confess I don’t quite understand, Dad, but it’ll 
all straighten out some day; soon, I hope. I want 
to be more than the pampered heir of Randolph 
Thorne. I want to be a man, and do a man’s 
share of my work in the world.” 

“Do listen to the boy; and he wore knickers 
but yesterday it seems,” said his mother fondly, as 
she came forward to meet the truants. A few 
minutes later the chimes sounded, and they with- 
drew to the dining hall. 

While the Thornes were celebrating Chester’s 
return, quite another scene was taking place at 
Graymont Manor, the palatial home of their 
neighbors to the north, George Lacelles Hall, his 
daughter Barbara and his son Arnold. Arnold 
had been with his father that afternoon when 
the distressing meeting with Randolph Thorne 
took place. Lacelles Hall had returned home 
in a state of physical exhaustion and mental dis- 
tress. Feeling the nearness of death in such 
moments as these, Lacelles Hall consented to the 
immediate engagement of Barbara to Caspar 
Black, although she was barely out of the Con- 
vent of St. Ursuline, and Black not entirely to 
Hall’s liking, but he wanted the certain knowl- 
edge that she would have a protector when he 
was gone. 


boundary. 


grant. 


Arnold, worried beyond reason at his father’s 
condition, decided, with a fine disregard of pos- 
sible consequences, to purloin the Thorne grant 
from “Twin Oaks’” library, and thus settle the 
boundary dispute in their favor absolutely. He 
waited until almost midnight, when, armed with 
a Colt, he sped over the grounds between the 
two mansions, entered the Thorne library through 
its French windows, and soon discovered the 
grant on a heap of sealed and beribboned docu- 
ments. 

Chester Randolph Thorne, tossing about sleep- 
lessly, thought he heard something fall down- 
stairs. He hurried down, just in time to catch 
and grapple with a figure going through the win- 
dow. His shout brought the elder Thorne, who, 
seeing the figure flee towards Graymont, and 
finding only the grant missing, was fairly cer- 
tain that he could trace the thief and the theft 
quickly to their source. 

Lacelles Hall was about to retire when Arnold 
burst into the room, breathless, wild-eyed, and 
begged him to conceal the grant he had stolen, 
as he was pursued. Hall hurriedly questioned 
his son, and hearing steps approach, admonished 
Arnold to be silent and let him, the older, take 
all blame and punishment. Randolph Thorne en- 
tered with an officer. Seeing his grant in Lacelles 
Hall’s hands, he pointed to his property and de- 
manded his neighbor’s arrest for theft. Arnold’s 
shout of despair, which was hushed when he 
caught his father’s stern eye, brought Barbara 
and her maid to the room. On seeing her be- 
loved father led away, Barbara swooned in her 
brother’s arms. 

She never did get to understand the situation. 
It was too terrible for her comprehension. A 
period of nightmares followed, in which her gen- 
tle father was judged guilty of the theft and sen- 
tenced to prison; in which Caspar Black, whom 
she had known and cared for from childhood, 
came and demanded release from his engage- 
ment to a convict’s daughter; in which all the 
servants but her maid Laura left one after an- 
other; in which all her girl friends shunned her; 
in which her brother Arnold came to her one day 
and bade her farewell, for he could endure their 
ostracism no longer and wanted to go West to 
begin life anew; in which, finally, all these small- 
er nightmares were swallowed up in the one 
overwhelming nightmare when her father, grieved 
to the core of his being at the shame which now 
stained their proud name, died in the frightful 
confines of his damp, dank, vermin-infested cell. 

Three years passed, during which Barbara con- 
tinued to inhabit the vast house with her one 
maid, who came to have the value of a real 
friend. Laura, worried over her mistress’ deep- 
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ening gloom, finally coaxed her out into the 
neglected tennis courts, and even persuaded her 
to try a set. To her surprise, Barbara found the 
game had zest for her, although she had lost all 
her one-time skill from lack of practice. 

During the trial of Lacelles Hall, Chester 
Randolph-Thorne had tried to dissuade his father 
from pressing the charge, only to be silenced, 
as before, with a reference to the beaten path 
which had been marked out for him. Chester 
gradually accustomed himself, for his father’s 
sake, to the ornamental but useless life deemed to 
be befitting to his means and station. His days 
were divided between devouring the vivid tales of 





the past. I am the first of the Randolph Thornes. 
For generations they have fought and bled that 
you might walk the beaten path. Behold! I 
draw the veil from the past!” 

Chester rose at his command and walked across 
the terrace. Far off, dimly at first, and then with 
startling clearness, he saw an ancestor, lost in the 
deserts of the East, his faithful steed already 
dead, the carrion winging lower and still lower as 
a scorching sun seared the last flicker of life out 
of his thirst-parched body. Beside him, pouches 
of priceless jewels! 

They turned, and slowly Chester’s horrified 
eyes beheld another ancestor enmeshed in the 





his valorous ancestors narrated in the Randolph- 
Thorne diary and envy of their adventuresome 
hardships, as contrasted with his eventless ease. 
The precious diary, in its hand-tooled Spanish 
leather binding, was thus his companion on one 
languorous spring day when he dozed off on a 
garden bench into sleep. As the book slipped 
from his inert hands, the first Randolph Thorne 
sprang from its covers and bowed in courtier’s 
fashion to his sleeping descendant. 

“My boy,” said the apparition, “I come from 


poisoned jungles of the marshy tropics, strug- 
gling vainly for a foothold in those treacherous 
bogs. Beyond him, a fortune in ivory tusks. 

Again they veered, this time to the West. 
Down a deep defile came a straggling band of 
miners, sand-furrowed and seamed with alkaline 
winds.. Their leader, quailing at the impassable 
ravine ahead, begged his younger companions to 
leave him as a hostage to Death. Around him, 
the ledges glistened with an Aladdin’s burden of 
ore. 
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Sickened by these scenes, Chester could barely 
bring himself to gaze again, as the northern 
sky became leaden, the snow fell in furious on- 
slaughts, and a pack of dogs barked at the door 
of a cheerless Alaskan hut. Within sat an old, 
cruel-visaged ancestor; without the dogs tore at 
each other in rabid hunger, then they attacked the 
hut. The ancestor took aim and shot at himself, 
falling amid heaped-up sealskins and coffers of 
gold. 

The bullet seemed to pierce Chester’s brain. 
He rubbed his eyes. The apparition had vanished. 
On the ground were the diary and a tennis ball. 
He saw a girl come leaping through the hedge, 
and heard her embarrassed apology for having 
struck him with it. Beyond the hedge he caught 
a glimpse of another girl, a girl with huge, 
mournful dark eyes, and a wistful droop to her 
mouth. As though still in a dream, Chester fol- 
lowed at a distance, and was surprised to see her 
enter Graymont Manor, which he had believed 
to be deserted. 

Barbara fled upstairs to her father’s room, 
ashamed to have forgotten his sad end for a mo- 
ment. She buried her head on his diary—the be- 
loved diary in which his last words were written 
—and wept. To her excited fancy, it seemed that 
he came to her, smoothed her hair tenderly and 
said, “Dear child, forget the past. Come; throw 
away that accursed book. Seek to forget your 
misery. Your world is young.” Impulsively she 
seized the book and threw it far out into the 
grounds, where it fell at Chester’s feet. 

Chester looked up, surprised, just as Barbara 
glanced to see where the book had fallen. Their 
eyes met. He held up the second missile to strike 
him that day. She could not do otherwise than 
run down and accept its return. 

“My name is Chester Randolph Thorne. I’m 
the younger of the Randolph Thornes.” In his 
confusion at Barbara’s startled look, Chester gave 
her the wrong diary. Barbara turned and en- 
tered the house without so much as thanking him. 
In the seclusion of his room that night, Chester 
mused about the shy girl with the wonderful eyes. 
Then he happened to spy the name “Lacelles 

fall” on his diary, and the date “1700.” He 
realized with a shock that she must be related 
to his father’s unfortunate enemy. Barbara, in 
her room, saw “Randolph Thorne, 1600,” on the 
diary in her possession. She prayed for control 
against the wave of vengefulness that swept over 
her, and throwing the book into a far corner, 
cried herself to sleep. 

The following afternoon, Chester presented 
himself again, and they exchanged the diaries. 
He showed an inclination to linger, which brought 
shy thoughts of hope followed by violent thoughts 





of hate into her mind. It was clear to each that 
the other knew little or nothing about the recent 
tragedy involving their fathers. Chester, moved 
at first by pity at the girl’s lonesomeness, soon 
found a genuine interest in her companionship. 
Barbara purposely fed his interest, for always 
there lurked the thought that she might break his 
father’s pride through him. 

When, some weeks later, Chester hesitatingly 
asked her to accompany him to the exclusive 
dance given by the Society of Ancient Families 
each year, she felt sure that her day of judgment 
was at hand. She was determined to make her 
strange re-entry into society memorable, and 
ordered from the city a clinging gown of silvery 
brocade heavily bordered with seed pearls, which 
transformed her into an irresistibly alluring 
beauty. Laura was beside herself with admira- 
tion, and could scarcely wait for the evening of 
the dance. 

At “Twin Oaks” Chester told his parents with 
shy pride that he would present to them at the 
evening’s dance at Auriol Mansions, the girl he 
loved and hoped to marry. His father was in- 
clined to twit him for the mystery he made of her 
name, but his mother, with a woman’s ready in- 
tuition, felt a strange uneasiness. Chester called 
for Barbara and was dazzled at her marvelous 
beauty. Proudly conscious of her power over 
him, Barbara read love in his yearning eyes as 
he folded a wrap of turquoise chiffon and silver 
over her shoulders and led her down to his ma- 
chine. 

Barbara’s entry into the ballroom created the 
sensation of the evening. Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Thorne were shocked when Chester intro- 
duced her by name, but they carried the situa- 
tion off with comparative ease, for they wanted 
no breath of scandal to be woven around Ches- 
ter. As Barbara and he were about to enter the 
conservatory after a dance, Caspar Black, some- 
what under the influence of his dinner wines, 
came face to face with Barbara. 

“Ah, Chester, so you have brought the convict’s 
daughter. Welcome, fair one. I'll have to go 
home and fetch my mother’s maid to keep you 
company.” 

Before Chester could recover from his horror, 
his drunker. classmate reeled up the stairs and 
disappeared, cackling over his witty sally. Bar- 
bara looked white, and he ran to get her some 
water. But Black’s remark had been heard by 
many, and the girl was now the subject of gen- 
eral discussion and many curious, disapproving 
glances. To end the painful scene, he led her to 
his parents. Mrs. Thorne was in tears and about 
to leave. Mr. Thorne’s eyes blazed. Chester, un- 
able to endure his mother’s distress, turned to 
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Barbara. “What does it all mean?” he whispered. 
“Father never told me, and I cannot seem to 
understand.” 

Barbara looked at him scornfully, then, point- 
ing an accusing finger at his father she answered, 


the dead man, saying, “Hurry, Barbara dear; you 
must not be found here.” 

“Hurry?” At last Barbara’s moment had come. 
She returned triumphantly to his parents. “See,” 
she shrilled, pointing to the tragedy on the stairs, 


“You have your father to blame for this public 
disgrace. You must know it was he who sent my 
father to prison and to death!” She laughed 
somewhat unsteadily, and ran off, somewhere, 
anywhere, only to get out and home. At the head 
of the grand staircase, she ran full tilt into an 
unsteady form. For an instant it leered drunkenly 
at her, tainting the air with heavy fumes of 




















RANDOLPH THORNE CAUGHT HIS WIFE AS SHE 
HE CRIED, 


liquor.- Then it tumbled down the steps heavily 
and sprawled, still leering, with a dark stream of 
blood trickling from its flaccid mouth. 

In the same instant Chester was at her side, 
his hand questioning the man’s heartbeat, his mind 
rapidly evolving a way out of the dilemma. 
Black was dead, and Barbara was the only per- 
son present when it happened. Quick as thought, 
Chester dropped his glove and dance card beside 





“a Randolph always killed his man. You killed 
my father; your son has killed the man yonder— 
his classmate.” 


Randolph Thorne caught his wife as she fell. 


“Listen, dear; this woman is mad. Don't listen 
to her. Chester was here but a moment ago. 
Come, we must find him and take him away from 
her.” But Barbara had already disappeared, and 








FELL. “LISTEN, DEAR; THIS WOMAN IS MAD,” 
ANXIOUSLY 


the dancers pressed around the Randolph Thornes 
begging to know where Chester was and asking 
the stunned parents whether the bloodstained 
glove and card could really be his. , 

Chester had sped in his high-power car, first 
to his home, to obtain a large sum which he 
had fortunately placed in his desk that day, and 
then to scrawl a word of hope and farewell to 
Barbara before escaping to the comparative 
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safety of the western plains. He had just 
scrawled, “Beloved, I’m going to strike an un- 
beaten path hereafter,” when Barbara entered. 
In the pale moonlight her beauty was unearthly. 
He turned to her, and seizing her hands, attempt- 
ed to kiss them. Barbara drew away. “Chester, 
do you love me?” she whispered tensely. 

“God alone knows how much,” he answered. 

“At last, at last,” she laughed, as he looked at 
her in astonishment. “Now I am recompensed. 
[ hate you! I loathe you! But I have suffered 
myself to be your friend that at last you might 
know the hell of suffering your father brought to 
us. Go, fool!” 

Clutching at the walls for support, Chester 
staggered out into the night and drove off, scarce- 
ly able to heed direction. Barbara strained to 
catch a last glimpse of him and turned, sunken- 
eyed, to the room. His fragmentary farewell 
note caught her eye; “the unbeaten path,” she 
read in singsong tone. What could that mean? 
It must be beyond that door. There! * * * 
Voices were clamoring, and faces crowding. 
* * * They wanted him. He had not killed! 
“Kind people, I have killed Caspar Black. He 
struck at me.” She tore madly at the costly 
hangings, ripping them down like old paper. 
“Chester, they want you, but I love you, love you 
madly, Chester, and they can’t have you.” Huge 
vases filled with fragrant flowers seemed to 
come towards her threateningly. Barbara struck 
at them, scattering glass and china and flowers 
with a crash that woke echoes in the still house. 
“Chester, you must come back. I meant to tell 
you I loved you. See, they are coming and I 
can’t fight alone.; Father, they are coming! Ar- 
nold, where are you?” The voice trailed off wail- 
ingly. 

The frightened Laura heard the house bell jan- 
gle and opened the door to admit Chester’s pur- 
suers. She led the way into the now lighted 
library. As Barbara saw them enter she gave 
one mad scream and fell, face forward, a long 
streak of quivering silver, among the cruelly 
cutting glass and oppressively fragrant flowers. 
Laura raised the disheveled head to her bosom, 
while the others withdrew to summon medical 
aid. 

While Barbara’s physicians battled to restore 
her reason in a darkened room at Graymont 
Manor, Caspar Black, her one-time fiance, was 
buried, and his supposed murderer, Chester Ran- 
dolph Thorne, continued north through the Da- 
kotas towards Canada. A suspicious-looking man 
at his last stopping place had filled him with fear. 
To gain half a day, he rode on horseback through 
the night, hoping to reach Manitoba towards 
morning. After two hours’ hard riding a strange, 


acrid smell assailed his nostrils. Immersed in 
bitter thoughts, he did not sense its import until 
his horse began to stagger. Then Chester real- 
ized that he had been riding into a forest fire. 
He tried to turn the horse about, but it was fear- 
crazed and would not respond to his urgings. 
He dismounted to take his bearings. The fire 
was gaining with frightful rapidity, but one nar- 
row lane seemed still untouched. He lay on the 
ground and began to crawl, serpent-wise, along 
the lane, his hair now singed by flying sparks 
and his clothing scorched by falling branches. 

Down the lane and across the river, a camp 
of timbermen watched the flames, laying odds as 
to the progress of the fire. Suddenly the half- 
breed slave of Arnold Hall jumped up and 
pointed to a riderless horse which was rearing 
and plunging at the water’s edge. Hall, who had 
been expiating his mad prank in this wilderness 
and had won his comrades’ respect, thought he 
saw a form crawling through the lane, but the 
others laughed at him for a foolhardy loon to en- 
ter the flaming timber and would not let him go 
to the rescue. He flung the men off, and swam 
across with the halfbreed. Their wet clothing 
gave off choking sounds of smoke as the branches 
fell around them. The halfbreed, who was ahead 
of Arnold, gave a sudden shout, and began to 
tug at the body of a man which was pinned un- 
der a fallen, smoldering trunk. Arnold crept for- 
ward to aid, and the two dragged Chester down 
to the bank and floated him across the river on a 
rude raft. 

In spite of the kindly care of the women of the 
camp, Chester could not rally. He seemed to 
take a melancholy pleasure in his waking mo- 
ments in gazing steadily at Arnold, who thought 
the scorched features elusively familiar. When 
Chester’s strength had reached ebb-tide, a 
stranger came into camp and demanded to see the 
sick man. After all other arguments failed, he 
produced a warrant for one Chester Randolph 
Thorné’s arrest on the charge of murder. The 
camp fell back and Detective Ryan entered. 
Arnold was sitting beside the sick man, who 
opened his eyes as the door admitted Ryan. 

Peering into the sick man’s face, Ryan ques- 
tioned, “I’m looking for a Chester Randolph 
Thorne. Are you that man?” 

For a few moments the dying man ignored his 
question, then he sat up, drew his hand across his 
face, looked at the scars that seamed his arms 
and babbled, “Yes; I knew you’d come. I didn’t 
kill him. Ask Barbara. Barbara knows * * * 
the beaten path * * * I’m going to take the 
unbeaten path, Barbara * * * the _ path 
whence no man * * *” His voice trailed off 
into incoherence. 





THE HERO OF THE 


SCREEN 





SHE GAVE ONE MAD SCREAM 


Arnold .stared with flaming eyes at Chester. 
“You * * * a Thorne! 


Damnation to your soul!” 


And I saved you! 
His hands knotted 
and he would have choked the babbling creature 
before him when the death rattle gurgled from 
Chester’s throat and his scorched body quivered 
as its tortured soul sped into the twilight. 

3ack East, Barbara spoke coherently at last, 
and the faithful Laura’s prayers turned to tears 
of joy. “Look, Laura * * * he is coming 
back. Don’t you see him? Chester is coming 
along the walk.” 

Gazing into the twilight, Laura saw nothing, 
and turned to sooth Barbara, when the face broke 


AND FELL AMONG 


THE CUTTING GLASS AND FRAGRANT FLOWERS 


into a calm, restful smile, and Death released 
another tortured being from earthly pain. 

Karma * * * Through the open doorway 
came the spirit of Chester. Joyfully Barbara rose 
to meet him. They clasped hands and passed 
out, united after much travail, into the beaten 
path of the Great Beyond. 

At “Twin Oaks,” a suddenly-aged man quiv- 
ered under Destiny’s lash, as he wrote with un- 
steady hand in the gold-tooled diary: “This day 
Chester, the last of the Randolph Thornes, en- 
tered the Beaten Path. God have mercy on his 
soul.” Then Randolph Thorne bowed his head 
and wept. 





THE HERO OF THE SCREEN 


By Madeleine Matzen 


SAW a thrilling rescue— 
I A lady young and fair, 
Was wildly chased by Indians 
Who coveted her hair; 
Bat just before they caught her 
Who appeared upon the scene 
But the brave and dashing hero 
Of the moving picture screen! 


HE ODDS against our hero 
Were fifty-five to one, 
But he routed all those Indians 
With his trusty little gun, 
And saved the maiden beautiful, 
Rode with her from the scene— 
The brave and dashing hero 
Of the moving picture screen! 


ND ONCE I saw a fearful fire 
Up twenty stories high, 
Above the raging flames and smoke, 
The heroine stayed to die, 
But just as hope had left her 
Who came rushing on the scene 
But the brave and dashing 
Of the moving picture screen! 


hero 


ND SO the heroine is saved 
From perils great and small, 
Dangers weird and lurid 
Don’t trouble her at all, 
For well she know’s that waiting, 
Always there, and on the scene 
Is the brave and dashing hero 
Of the moving picture screen! 
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“Out of the Everywhere”’ 


HENCE come all the plots for moving 

picture plays? someone asks. And the 
same question is asked by thousands of photo- 
play theatergoers. The answer is, from every- 
where. Students and teachers write them, news- 
dealers, reporters and newspaper editors try it; 
exhibitors, ushers and patrons originate them; 
they come from physicians, dentists, ranchmen, 
clerks and from various others. Newspaper 
men furnish, perhaps, more acceptable scenarios 
from the point of the “free lance” writer than 
any other class, and yet many of the “regulars” 
have taken up photoplay writing as newcomers 
in the field of writing, either in fiction or pic- 
ture plots; When one considers that over sixty 
photoplays are released each week, it can read- 
ily be understood that plays must come from 
more than a few editors, staff writers, directors 
and “regulars.” Novelists, short-story writers 
and magazine serial-story authors are getting 
into the field, and there seems to be ample room 
for the display of their talents as scenario writ- 
ers. Wherever pictures are filmed one hears of 
Epes W. Sargent, William Lord Wright, “Pop” 
Hoadley, Giles R. Warren, George Terwilliger, 
Horace Vinton, Richard V. Spencer, Miss Gene 
Gautier, Mrs. Beta Brueil and other “early ar- 
rivals,” but among the new entrants, most pro- 
lific writers are Maibelle Heikes Justice, Roy 
McCardell, Luella O. Parsons, George Hen- 
nessey, Mare E. Jones, Mrs. L. Case Russell, 
William Kitchell, Arthur Atwood, Emmett C. 
Hall and Charles Gaskill. But, while they 
festina lente, such new writers as E. W. Ro- 
maine, C. D. Herbert, Ralph Stoddard, Mary 
Blanchard, Leona Radnor, Al Flatico, Aaron 
Bishop, Harriet King, Grace Cameron, Lanier 
Bartlett, Marie Lonesdale, Elizabeth Rawlins 
and dozens of others are “making good.” Wil- 
liam Lord Wright appears to be the leader in 
turning out industrial stories and comedy 
scripts, followed closely by Epes W. Sargent, 
who is, perhaps, the most prolific dramatic 
writer of them all. He, however, is followed so 
closely by Maibelle Heikes Justice that the older 
author must “look to his spurs.” Among 
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Wright, Sargent, Hennessey, McCardell and 
Jones, and Miss Justice and Miss Gene Gautier 
there has, perhaps, been filmed about 150 plays 
during the past year. 


Lifter or Leaner 


IFTER or leaner—which? Prompted by the 

many letters that pour in upon us from 
writers of moving picture plots—writers whose 
stories have been rejected, the editor desires to 
give a word of encouragement. Do you de- 
velop your power of reasoning, increase your 
study of plot, strengthen your imagination, press 
your logical points, improve your ability, or are 
you satisfied, when you get to a_ certain point, 
that your story is good enough? A story can 
never be too strong in dramatic qualities, and a 
story half done is not at all salable. If you 
have never learned to stand alone, if you have 
not sufficient confidence, linked with ability and 
desire, in the writing of a motion picture plot, 
you are a leaner. And the leaners, depending 
on merely good stories, well-prepared manuscripts 
and a thought that they are writing as good as 
the other fellow, receive, time after time, re- 
jection slips—and they plow along in the fur- 
rows of mediocrity, of the half-successful ranks 
that are crowded with those who let opportunity 
slip by because they are either endowed with the 
spirit of timidity or lack the qualities it takes to 
make a successful photoplaywright. But the 
lifters—they succeed. Realizing that, as Emer- 
son said, “The thing done avails, and not what 
is said about it,” they act, they learn, they refuse 
to abdicate when rejection slips pile up like 
some millionaries stack mileage rebates; they 
follow the motto of Edison, “This one thing I 
know,” and the leaks in the mental reservoir 
are stopped; they learn why stories come back, 
and they make them powerful, interesting, orig- 
inal, different—salable. All thoughts and ideas 
anent writing picture plots should be turned 
into one channel until, like Beecher, one can 
say, “This one thing I do.” Goethe’s motto calls 
to mind the same lesson, “Whatever thou art, 
be all there.” Energy must be conserved and 
enough .time, thought and power put into gath- 
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ering the theme of a story to warrant making it a 
real plot, not a hackneyed playlet. Wagner could 
have written music to which she, who tossed 
kisses to a king that fell, might have danced, 
music that chorus girls would applaud and cab- 
aret performers cheer, but he wasn't satisfied 
with that sort of art, and he succeeded and fur- 
nished the world some of its greatest classical 
work in music. He was a lifter, not a leaner. 
William Herschel wasn’t satisfied as a_ bugler 
in King George’s army; he wasn’t satisfied with 
his first telescope—he made a better one, and 
the king gave him a medal and a discharge from 
the service. He was a lifter, not a leaner. Any- 
one can be a leaner; everyone may be a lifter. 
And this applies so strongly to writing’ photo- 
plays that it behooves those writers who are 
turning out unavailable stories to study them 
more carefully, to write them better. Don’t 
write merely good stories, but better ones, for 
“men do less than they ought, unless they do all 
that they can.” 


Cognomensy 


PEAKING OF PHOTOPLAY titles, from 

melodramatic to farce-comedy, they compare 
favorably with Hoyt’s “A Brass Monkey,” “Nell, 
the Beautiful Cloak Model,” “A Dash for Lib- 
erty” and others of the legitimate stage. To go 
the “legit” a few better, the film producers might 
resort to the use of a few English street names, 
woven into use by the demand for “leaders” as, 
for instance, Pickle Herring street, in Bermond- 
sey; or near Gray’s Inn one can find Cold Bath 
square. And there are a number of Nightingale 
Lovers’ Lanes. In Brussels, we find the 
Short Street of the Long Chariot, the Street of 
the Red-Haired Woman, the Street of Sorrows; 
and here one can walk up the Street of the Un- 
cracked Silver Cocoanut. And proper names! 
Over in Buffalo there is a man named T. Tur- 
vey. We do not know whether it is Topsy Tur- 
vey or plain Tom. A little South Carolina town 
boasts of O. Dammitt, while over in Cleveland 
they have a Damm, two Turnipseeds and a Com- 
ingsum. That is going some, so if producers 
lack titles and names, they might resort to the 
directories of most any metropolitan city. But, 
as in legitimate, “the play’s the thing,” not the 
title. What’s in a name, anyhow? 


and 


‘‘More Power to Them, Still’’ 


HE POWER of pictures is as noticeably 
strong as the power of music. Beautiful 
inusic thrills and soothes. And we can close 
our eyes and see the springtime and the sun 
and showers, the birds and things kindred and 


His handiwork, as the strains of Narcissus, or. 


the cadence of a master’s work die away or 
awaken us to a blissful wondering, and we ap- 
plaud that art. It is not maudlin sentiment that 
takes the wayward young man from the street 
into a motion picture house where he catches a 
breath of home as he sees a moral lesson in 
“The Smuggler’s Sister,” or is turned back from 
his career of crime by the action of a mute per- 
former, who tells a tale stronger than could any 
novelist. “O Promise Me” and “Where Is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight,’ together with the 
songs of mother have turned the thoughtless, 
flippant youth homeward again many and many 
a time. Music hath its charms, no one denies, 
but what more beautiful story could be told than 
Eclair’s “The Witch,” or Kinemacolor’s “Mis- 
sion Bells,” or Reliance’s “Of Such Is the King- 
dom,” or Rex’s “The Harvest of Flame,” or 
Thanhouser’s “The Missing Witness?” They 
carry a story of truth, all of them. Men—and 
women, too—have confessed to having received 
much good from picture shows. 

A way out of entanglements has been found 
by photoplayers to the satisfaction and direct ben- 
efit of many a patron. And the power for good 
of the moving picture grows constantly immeas- 
urably greater. 


It Pays to Advertise 


ANTON AND ALLIANCE, Ohio, moving 

picture house managers, have gone their big 
city brethren one better by using street car ad- 
vertising for their shows; then they lease all 
the large billboards in and about the cities and 
use large posters, announcing the “production” 
at their houses. Features have been advertised 
by city managers by the use of billboards, but 
not much if any street car advertising has been 
done, with exception of the “Quo Vadis’ pic- 
tures. One can look back to the time when the 
“Billboard,” “Mirror,” “lelegram,” “Variety” 
and “Clipper” carried no moving picture adver- 
tising, nor gave any “press notices,” but the 
photoplay art has made such strides that today 
a theatrical paper is not modern if it does not 
present its readers with the news of filmdom. 
Photoplay art seems as readily adaptable to the 
desires of the public as does the legitimate 
drama. Some of the best picture plays are writ- 
ten by masters of the art, and while, in many 
instances, the characters of a stage drama are 
carved to be more like the way we may, per- 
haps, prefer them to be, a strong, moral pic- 
ture play may be seen, in which the characters 
are as they would be in reality, and, therefore, 
more true to life—as true as a writer dare make 
them and cover them with a cloak of sense and 
art. 
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Ministers and Priests 
HE HEAD OF A LEADING FILM COM- 
PANY recently visited Europe, where he 

made a thorough investigation of the market 

there. His findings are confidential, but this 
much can be quoted: 

“Here is the situation regarding ‘priests’ 
in pictures. Until I talked with who 
has just returned from abroad, 1 did not 
fully understand what the foreigners ob- 
ject to, or rather, why they are not inter- 
ested in portrayals of the ministry. 





It seems 
that the element which is not deeply relig- 
ious is practically atheistic, with the latter in 
the majority.” 

To this merely needs to be added that in the 
eye of the average European spectator the min- 
“priest ;” they are all wearers of the 
“cloth.” Writers can handle weddings one of 
two ways. The couple enters the church, there 
is a leader or an intervening scene, and they 
then come out “radiantly happy,” or a justice 
of the peace or a civil officer can be used. The 
element referred to above as “deeply religious” 
objects to the use of a priest in a film because 
the picture, in many cases, does not do justice to 
the sanctity of his office. Therefore, we have 
the blanket prohibition—do not cast a minister 
or a priest. 


ister is a 


The Foreign Market 


OMETIME AGO a woman was arrested at 
S a Chicago bathing beach for removing the 

skirt of her bathing suit and swimming in 
bloomers, and a city-wide sympathy was at 
once extended to her, while cartoons appeared 
in the newspapers depicting the almost-naked 
men bathers gazing scandalized at the woman who 
wore full bloomers, a full high-cut upper piece 
attachéd, cap and black stockings, certainly a 
pretty picture of our unjust inequality of the 
sexes. The writer has just had the opportunity 
of criticizing the inevitable script that had been 
rushed out upon the theme of this incident. The 
criticism was “doubt that this would be com- 
prehended abroad,” and this was met with some 
degree of skepticism. In all the great bathing 
beaches of Europe, probably without exception, 
such as Wannsee, near Berlin, the Ganschaufel 
in Vienna, Ostend in Belgium, Abazzia in Aus- 
tria, the English resorts, along the Riviera, and 
even on the Australian beaches, such as Manley, 
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the women universally wear the one-piece jersey 
or union suit, like that worn by Annette Keller- 
man. It might be argued that the foreign spec- 
tator would see and grasp that the American 
woman has to wear our cumbersome outfit, and 
would sympathize with her and appreciate the 
picture. This would seem to be the case, but it 
appears that American subjects dealing with 
temperance, for example, “fall flat” on the other 
side, because the spectator seems to be unable 
to grasp the American squabble over the saloon, 
and over “temperance,” or, properly, prohibition, 
and so it was a reasonable doubt whether the 
foreign spectator would grasp the American 
viewpoint when it came to bathing suits. At‘ 
that, the story may sell, although it is topical, 
and a topical script seldom does sell, as was 
pointed out in the September issue. Most of 
the manufacturers now, however, pay particular 
attention to the foreign market, as film is sold 
on merit in an open market on the other side, 
whereas the merit of a film here does not make 
any great appreciable difference in the sale, and 
further than this, it is possible to nearly triple 
the American sale in Europe if the subject is 
one that will be popular there. 


The Censorship Board 


HERE IS NO HARD AND FAST RULE 

for what will pass the censor boards, and 
none of the companies makes any pretense at 
drawing the line. An inquirer, however, asks 
that this department define the censorship re- 
quirements, and perhaps a few general prin- 
ciples will help the beginner. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that the film does not 
have to pass the National board alone, but that 
there are different police censor boards scat- 
tered throughout the country, and the manu- 
facturer must build a film that can be exhibited 
anywhere. The police boards are generally more 
strict than the National board. In general all 
crime must be avoided. Where crime is in- 
troduced in the story it must not be the main 
theme, it must be kept in the background as 
much as possible, and it must be presented ab- 
solutely in a conventional manner. This means 


that no novel methods of crime can be sug- 
gested. The actual crinie cannot be shown. If 
a burglar breaks into a house he can be shown 
looking at the window, but it is then necessary 
to “cut” and next show him already in the room. 
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If he robs a safe he cannot be shown rifling it. 
The safe can be shown open and the burglar can 
be seen with a packet of bills in his hand. Fi- 
nally, regarding crime, the criminal must always 
be punished, unless there is some strong moral 
or lesson better served in another way. Any- 
thing unpleasant or repulsive or anything at all 
morbid must be eliminated as much as possible. 
Suicide rarely can be even indicated, and there 
is almost a blanket prohibition against kid- 
napping, abduction, etc. Anything involving sex 
is little apt to get over, and lewd women are 
debarred, although an adventuress can be used 
if sex is kept out of it. Controversial subjects, 
subjects that awaken race feeling or prejudice, 
and subjects that awaken religious feeling are 
debarred. Anything that would in anyway sug- 
gest any kind of unsocial conduct or mischief 
to any child or adult, or any story which, in its 
net result, is not pleasing or else does not point 
out a strong moral or lesson will not pass. The 
National board has been known to turn down 
a film because they did not understand it. Do- 
mestic infidelity, gambling, drunkeness, lynch 
law and murder are not fancied. There can be 
absolutely no killing in cold blood, and lynch 
law can only be used in a play of the period 
wherein summary justice was the order, e. g., 
early western stories. The prohibitions are not 
generally as strict in a dream or vision, or in a 
comedy, but the line is fine, and as a novice us- 
ually learns to ride horseback on a quiet mare, 
so the beginner had better not try to see how 
close he can ride to the censor board require- 
ments and still “get by.” Play safe! 


Clean Your Typewriter 


NYONE PRIVILEGED to glance at the pile 

of scripts.on an editorial desk would be 
surprised at the large number written on type- 
writers where the type is clogged to an extent 
that makes reading difficult, and where the rib- 
bon is probably a relic of the World’s Fair. 


Fiction ‘Stars’ and Their Photoplays 


)* Line asiege LORD WRIGHT, who ably con- 
ducts the photoplaywright section for the 
Moving Picture News, takes this department to 
task as being unduly concerned over the fact that 
a large number of fiction writers have been in- 
vading the photoplay field, stating that the fic- 
tion writers must rise and fall upon their work 
as picture playwrights. In the September issue, 


the Forum pointed out at considerable length 
that the present tendency was for the presenta- 
tion of an idea, both in short-story and photo- 
play form, and that the photoplaywright who 
wrote photoplays only was laboring under a dis- 
advantage. 


Perhaps this department is slightly 









advanced in its stand, but indications certainly 
warrant its advice to the successful writer to 
try his hand at short stories if he intends to 
make a living with his writing alone. If the 
writer can obtain a staff position, or is merely 
writing photoplays as a side line, or as a mode 
of entree to the photoplay “game,” it is all right, 
but otherwise he had better remember that the 
“free lance” photoplaywrights, who are making 
a living, are in the minority. 


The Matter of Names 


ONTGOMERY MONTMORENCY DE LA 

VLADIMIR is a romantic name, but 
neither the editor nor director will be able to 
pronounce it without getting his tongue twisted, 
and the “lead” would object, as would the pub- 
licity man who would have to get it in on the 
publicity matter. The simple names are better, 
and there is no reason why John, Mary, Bob, 
Grace, Bill, etc., cannot be used -over and over. 
The simple name is easier for the actor and the 
director, and it is also easier for the audience to 
remember if the names are put on the screen. 
It is better to use first name only for a young 
part, and last name only for an older part. 


Mumps! 

NE SHOULD NOT WRITE about some- 

thing in which his knowledge is nil. This 
paragraph is inspired by a script sent in for criti- 
cism, in which the “leading lady” gets the 
mumps and transfers the disease to the rest of 
the cast through kisses. Anyone who does not 
see the joke can consult his family physician and 
learn the nature of the disease. 


As to the Use of Clips 


F YOU MUST USE a clip, do not use one 

that permanently clips the sheets together, 
as most editors read by taking each sheet off as 
they read and placing it on the bottom, and 
practically all the professional writers send the 
scripts out unclipped. 


Keeping Carbon Copies 


O YOU KEEP CARBONS of your scripts? 
This seems a foolish question and yet there 
are apparently a great many beginners who don’t. 
It happens to every writer once that a script will 
be lost by a company to whom he has sold it, 
and then they request a carbon. Verbum sap. 


What Is a Story? 


STORY IS A SERIES of related incidents 

that tells the history of some accomplish- 
ment. This definition is swiped from E. W. 
Sargent, but it is the best. Each reader who has 
not sold a script will do well to commit it to 
memory. 
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Thanhouser 

RESIDENT HITE, of Thanhouser forces, 

wears the broadest smile these days you 
ever saw. Reason? He has the finest new 
daughter ever. Christened Muriel Josephine. 
Mr. Hite says he doesn’t think, however, that 
Miss Muriel Josephine will be a picture actress 
—but a grand opera singer, as she is practicing 
the use of her lungs already, and prefers using 
them at a late hour in the evening, as all opera 
stars do. 


MESSAGE comes from far-away Denver 

of the pleasant vacation being had by Maude 
Fealy. Miss Fealy had just finished a half dozen 
big three and four reel features and ran away 
for a few weeks’ vacation; but the first of Sep- 
tember will find her back in studio. 


HE BUNCH around the studio never find 

it dull when Dave Thompson is near. He 
always has a “new one” to tell to keep the crowd 
laughing. And taking him on the serious side also, 
he is one of the finest chaps you would care to 
meet. Mr. Thompson was abroad last summer; 
visited alt the famous studios in Europe and 
saw their large facilities for making the big fea- 
tures, but said he never found a spot he liked so 
well as the Thanhouser plant in New Rochelle. 
That was home. Dave is a big Elk, and is al- 
ways first to respond to the calls of charitable en- 
tertainments and the like. 


R. AND MRS. LLOYD LONERGAN of 
the scenario department, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Benham and son, Leland, William Russell, 
Flo La Badie, Violet Hite and Fanny and Carl L. 
Gregory form a Thanhouser company that is off 
on a month’s vacation at Cape May, taking a 
series of special pictures. Some comedies fea- 
turing Leland Benham. 


HE FAMOUS THANHOUSER TWINS 

are again at work. The little ladies were 
out the past winter on the legitimate stage, play- 
ing with Winthrop Ames in “Snow White” at 
the “Little Theatre” in New York. The twins 
are little Misses Marion and Madeline Fairbanks, 
and they really look so much alike Mrs. Fair- 


STUDIO CHAT—FROM THE INSIDE 


By Jean Darnell 





banks says often she has to look twice to be sure 
which is the right one. And poor Mr. Moore, 
their director, says it’s the worst job he has ever 
had, trying to tell them apart—he always calls 
Marion Madeline and vice versa. 


M ISS GERDA HOLMES is surely enjoying 

her cottage at Rye Beach this summer. 
Says it’s really great up there and she is only 
fifteen minutes from the studio. 


ADDIE HASTINGS, who is well known in 

legitimate, says she knows if she ever goes 
back to the stage she will catch herself some 
night speaking very low—in a stage whisper, 
as she does in pictures. Miss Hastings is one 
of the few picture actresses who never speak out 
loud while working. 







HE THANHOUSER “KID” AND “KID- 
LET” and Masters Charles and Harold Ev- 
erett, nephews of Jean Darnell, were guests last 
Friday at the birthday party given by little 
Mary Foy, elder daughter of Eddie Foy, the 
comedian, at her father’s summer home, the 
“Foyer,” in Mamaroneck on Boston Post Road. 
Everybody knows Eddie Foy and the seven little 
Foys, so they can readily appreciate the good 
times the picture kiddies had at the party, with 
regular ice cream, the original birthday cake, 
sandwiches and all the goodies dear to the hearts 
of youngsters. As Helen, the “Kidlet,” says, 
“Why doesn’t Mary have a birthday more often?” 





Reliance 

ITH EVERY RELIANCE release Rose- 

mary Theby gets more popular and more 
mail. “My,” she says, “I take a half hour every 
morning before I make up to read my mail. You 
know it does my heart good to read how my 
friends all over the country like and enjoy my 
work, and really the only thing that comes to 
me to say is, ‘God bless them all.’” 


agreed DE LESPINE has just put over a 
dandy farce comedy with little Mac Macom- 
ber, called “The Little Pirate.” Miss de Lespine 
plays the Little Pirate’s mother, and, oh, what 
a dear, pretty mother she makes for Bobbie. 
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V IVIAN PRESCOTT has joined the Reliance 

forces. Miss Prescott is very popular with 
photoplay fans, and she is well remembered for 
her great work done with the Biograph and Imp 
Companies. 


HE RELIANCE COMPANY put on a won- 

derful picture, released recently, called “The 
Fight for Life.” It was staged by Oscar C. Ap- 
fel. It calls for a great deal of knowledge of 
how prisoners are treated and one of the large 
penitentiaries of the state was used in the film. 
The story was written by James Oppenheim, the 
great prison labor reform agitator. 


Eclair 


ISS BARBARA TENNANT, the charm- 

ing leading lady of the Eclair Company, 
is expected home soon from her vacation. Miss 
Tennant has had a most delightful time motor- 
ing through the New England states. But the 
first of September will find her hard at work 
again in the Fort Lee studio. 





HEY SAY FRED TRUESDELL looks an 

awful lot like President Wilson. It would 
be well if Eclair Company would make a pic- 
ture using him as the president. Be quite a 
novel idea. 


LARA HORTON and Mildred Bright are 

featured in a dandy comedy called “The 
Music Master,’ and some really clever work is 
done by the pair. 


came B. FRANCIS did some great work in 

a two-reel feature picture called “The 
Thirst for Gold,” in character of Col. Bernard. 
Everyone knows the class of work Mr. Francis 


always does, but this is just about above the 
mark. 


EE WHERE they call Billie Sheerer the 

candy kid. As Eclair bulletin says, “Billie 
posed the other day in red striped comedy shirt, 
opened at neck, and since then everybody has 
called him the candy kid, as he looked like a big 
stick of peppermint candy.” 





Majestic 
Seen JOHN ADOLPHI and his com- 
pany have just returned from a stay-over at 
Cataline Island. “Here’s the funny thing. 
Adolphi always needs Cataline as a location 


when the weather is hot.” Some class to John, 
eh? 


OU REMEMBER I told you something last 

month about Ann Drew liking the West? 
Answer. Ann got married last week. Here’s 
hearty congratulations and lots of happiness and 
good luck from all your friends, Ann dear. 


Ss erone GARWOOD played a picture recently 
called “Bashful Bachelor Billie’ where 
he had to turn his back on a bevy of pretty girls 
on the beach, etc. I'll wager that’s the hardest 
thing Bill ever did. 


LORENCE ROBERTS’ portrayal of Sapho 

for the new Majestic Company is really 
something wonderful—in five reels—at cost of 
$20,000. One of the greatest feature pictures 
ever filmed. Miss Roberts likes picture work 
very much, she says, Sapho being her first ap- 
pearance in photo drama. 


fe MACE has just completed a picture 
called “A Horse On Fred.” It reminds me 
of a little verse I used to know: 

Horse and flea and three little mice 

Sat in the corner shaking dice. 

Horse slipped up and fell on the flea, 

The flea said: ‘“Umph, that’s a horse on me.” 


Ae TO JACK LAVER he thinks 
Fred Mace’s crowd have a bunch of noisy 
shirts. I see they are worn elsewhere besides 
in the Eclair Company. 


M«: what a tremendous hit Francelia Bill- 
ington is making. Everybody calls her the 
girl with the soft smile. I have an idea Direc- 
tor Henderson had better keep his eye on a cer- 
tain Billie boy. What say you? 


ARGUERITE LOVERIDGE is about the 

nicest thing ever. Don’t tell Fred Mace, 
but she is the heaviest balance in the scales of 
popularity in Mace’s comedies. Everybody loves 
our red-haired Marguerite. She is a dear. 





New York Motion Picture Co. 


OOR MABEL continues to be the goat in 

Keystone comedies. Mabel says she is go- 
ing to offer a prize to anyone who can think 
up something they haven’t made her do. She 
has been run over with everything possible, and 
dropped off of everything, and has been tied to 
trees and clocks, shot at, and dumped out of any 
number of boats in all kinds of water—so what 
in the world is left to be done? I suggest start- 
ing all over again. Do I win? 
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storage and fresh eggs at the same price, which do 

you take? The BEST, of course. Should the 

same rule not apply when you buy a ticket for 
the moving picture theater? There are theaters using the 
Mutual Films and others. If you have ever seen a complete 
Mutual Program you would immediately notice the differ- 
ence. The Mutual Program comprises productions from 
these famous studios: 


IF YOU go to your grocer and he shows you cold 


Keystone Broncho 
Thanhouser American 
Reliance Kay Bee ana 


Majestic Mutual Weekly 


Would it not be well to inquire at the ticket office if 
it is a Mutual Program or not? 


We have the following from a Canadian theater: 


“Your films are certainly greeted here. I told the 
patrons on the screen I was going to change and I 
wanted them to help me decide which films were the 
best. I then showed other films. A vote was cast— 
the Mutual receiving 87%. An old lady said, ‘I don’t 


999 


have to wear my glasses to see Mutual pictures. 


We are receiving such letters all the time. We know our 
| pictures are the most entertaining, but we want the public 
to discriminate. How will they do it if they do not 
know it is a Mutual Program? 


Before you buy your ticket ask if they run 


The Mutual Program 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 
71 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 
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A Wonderful 
Time-Keeper 
A Superb Watch 












Think of it! Only $9.75 fora 
genuine 17-Jewel Elgin! Sold to you 


on terms on a great sweeping watch offer. 
Write at once for our new catalog and Special 


Bulletin, showing not only this splendid opportunity 
but hundreds of other big jewelry chances. 


Monthly Payments 


Only $1.00 per month and you can become 
the owner of a genuine Elgin 17- jewel watch— 
$.00 down and $1.00 a month—total price of $9.75. 

member, this is not an ordinary 
watch, but a genuine 17-jewel move- 
ment—one of the greatest time-heop. 
ersever made—a watch anyone would 
be proud to own and ata price far be 
low that asked by your local jeweler. 



















No. AlO7—14 


Genuine ® 
Diamonds 


Purecolor flashing stones now 
offered along with our other — 
jewelry opportunities. Here are 
three resplendent, solitaire, genuine 
diamond rings; selected, glittering, 
pure colored diamonds, in 14 karat 
gold rings. 
=, Bold to you on the easiest terms 
—only a small amount down, then a 
very small ment each month. Wear these 

en! wels—look prosperous — while 
| ds 4 constantly gelng in "iio 
diamond oa good investment. ? . 


ring, spark 
FREE TRIAL! ss isaepe, BE™ 
tive 30-Day : ° 
Trial on any arti- 
ip bowed tress na. 30 entire to make up your mind Pid 
i i reason “6 
Sre not sntiefied ARE igmimens f  FRee 


cent you nave paid most cheerfully, Pid COUPON 

Ptenoiy Book ra STRAUS & SCHRAM 

FREE: pete Ps 817 35th St 
— ais Chicago 


mark ors ¥e- Ud 
— stent Eieia ys Without any obligation 
ed other high KY Pa 


an qother rj whatever on my part, you 
ge WEYL: ~. ef? may send me free and at 


’ id your Special Wholesale 
STRAUS & - elry Oatalogof watch diamonds, 
SCHRAM ,’ 
7 
















otns also your special offers. 





Dept. 847 Pd Cee Pee ae - 
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M ACK SENNETT is some speedy director. 
He not only directs his comedies, but plays 
the lead in them. Mack says he has to think 
and that —— quick sometimes in order to get 
out of some difficulty in a scene. Otherwise the 
director helps the actor out. But—well, you 
can see how it is with Mack. 


F ORD STERLING is chasing around again in 

his buzz wagon, and I note where he con- 
templates entering it in the next Mt. Lowe hill 
climb. Best suggestion we can offer is, every- 
body had better move out of Pasadena, because 
when the aforesaid automobile gets a back start 
down Mt. Lowe, it will run until next Christ- 
mas, and the mere town of Pasadena will be no 
item. 


E WISH LOUISE GLAUM would write 

some of her friends in the East once in 
awhile, as we are “kinder” interested in her. 
At any rate she’s working hard. And she will 
be seen shortly in an exquisite film called “The 
Green Shadow,” a two-reel Kay Bee picture. 


BARNEY SHERRY sends his love to all 

* his many friends. Believe me, folks, you 

would all love Barney if you knew him, for he 

is a true son of the Emerald Isle, and a bigger 
heart never existed than his. 





Miscellaneous 


OULD ANYONE imagine Lois Webber and 

Phil Smalley doing comedies? Well, they 
are, and good ones, too. Phil has a lot of com- 
edy hidden away and it just takes a good story 
written by his wife (Lois Webber) to get it out 
of him. 


M ISS JACKIE SAUNDERS is living down 

at the beach for the summer, but says she 
will surely be back in Los Angeles for the win- 
ter—just as soon as the regular theatre season 
opens. Jackie likes to go to the theatre. 


ELEN GARDNER is on a short vacation 

to visit her mother in Bridgeport, Conn., be- 
fore she starts her next big feature picture, 
written around the Arcadian Greeks. 


ALLIE REID is on the sick list. Poor 

Wallie, doesn’t he have the worst luck? I 
couldn’t imagine anything worse than being com- 
pelled to stay in bed this hot weather, when 
bathing at Venice and Santa Monica is so ex- 
cellent, says Wallie—bunch all second the mo- 
tion, 








QUICK WORK 


“I hear they are looking for a new cashier 
at the moving picture show.” 

“Why, they got a new one only last week.” 

“Yes, I know it. That’s the one they’re look- 
ing for.” 


QUITE SO 


Smith (referring to the machine, of course). 
“Is your typewriter the visible kind?” 

Jones (absent mindedly). “Yes. She wears a 
peek-a-boo waist and a see-more sins” \ 


PREMATURELY OLD? 


It is the opinion of a good many photoplay- 
wrights that the position of scenario editor must 
be a terribly hard one to fill. The work ages a 
person so. At least scenario editors seem to 
reach their “declining” years very early. 
[Note.—This, however, is no joke.—Ed.] 


FINE WEATHER WE’RE HAVING? 


A Tacoma lawyer, arguing a divorce case, re- 
cently, closed his address to the jury as fol- 
lows: “My client is a beautiful woman, so 
beautiful that the sun seems to stand still while 
the stars gaze at her. Truthful! Falsity flies 
from her even as the jack rabbit flies from the 
greyhound. Sweet! Honey would freeze in her 
mouth. Tender and slender! Gentlemen, my 
client could bathe in a fountain pen.” 


A SUCCESS SECRET 


“There is no such thing as luck, my boy,” said 
Mr. Magnate, millionaire. “Pluck is the secret 
of success.” 

“You’re right,” answered the pale, overworked 
clerk. “But I wish you’d tell me your method 
of plucking.” 


NEEDED MORE PRACTICE 
Minister—“Young man, do you know how to 
dance ?” ; 
Young Man—“Well, parson, I know most of 
the holds, but I don’t know all the steps.”— 





THE ORIGINAL PUN 


Adam (soliloquizing). 
“Ah, the world grows 
darker. Twilight is ap- 
proaching. Why, bless 
my soul, it’s Eve.” 











GOOD LOGIC 


Little Marie was sitting on her grandfather’s 
knee one day, and, after looking at him intently 
for a time, she said, “Grandpa, was you in the 
ark?” 

“Certainly not, my dear!” answered the as- 
tonished old gentleman. 

“Then,” continued the little information seeker, 
“why wasn’t you drowned?”—San Francisco 
Star. 


ACCOMMODATING 


He—I haven’t the cheek to kiss you. 
She—Use mine—Yale Record. 


AT A WINTER RESORT 


“That man who just registered says he is a 
light sleeper,” remarked the hotel clerk. 


“Good!” exclaimed the manager. 
him extra for light.”—J ife. 


“Charge 
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In the November Issue 








You who have loved--- 
You who have known the scourge of passion--- 


You who have felt the longing and the yearn- 
ing of an all-pervading affection--- 


You who have (or have not) hearkened unto 
the call of the Demon Temptation--- 


will find in THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
for November a story of Love, Long- 
ing, Yearning, and Temptation 
written from the famous film story of 


‘His Neighbor’s Wife’ 


in which Lillie Langtry, one of the 
world’s best known and greatest emo- 
tional actresses, appeared in the Famous 
Players’ Film Company production. 


It is written by a master, one of ‘“Photoplay’s’’ best 
authors, in an entrancing, gripping, ““keep-you-awake-all- 
night”’ style. 








Don’t Miss This Issue 


It will be on Sale at the Newsstands the Middle of October 




















“JEST JOKES” 











A SYMPATHIZER 


Garwood, Majestic’s popular leading 
man, was being shaved recently by a Spring 
street barber who had evidently become un- 
nerved by the previous night’s dissipation. Fi- 
nally he cut Billy’s chin, and Billy looking up re- 
proachfully at the “tonsorial artist,” said: 

“You see, my man, what comes of hard drink- 
ing.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the barber consolingly, “It 
makes the skin tender.” 


silly 


THE WAGES OF SIN? 


Bob Leonard and Allen Dwan were discussing 
the wage question out at Universal City some 
time ago. Among other things that puzzled the 
genial Bob was how a full-grown man could live 
on ten dollars a week, and Dwan, being unable 
to explain it to Bob’s satisfaction, called to Ed- 
win August, who at that moment was busy show- 
ing an “extra man” how to attract the attention 
of a waiter in a restaurant scene, without shout- 
ing: “Hey there you, bring.us two of the 
same.” 

“Oh, August,” called Dwan. “Can a man live 
a good Christian life on ten dollars a week?” 

“That’s all he can live on it,’ shouted back 
August, without the trace of a smile. 


GOT THE RIGHT MAN! 
Phillip Smalley, 
companies, 
tell an 
him. 
Not long ago during the filming of one of 
the big productions, for which the Rex Com- 
pany is noted, Smalley needed an “extra man” to 
do a comedy bit that none of his supply on hand 
were capable of doing. In despair he called a 
“booking agency” to send him such and such 
a kind of man. A few days later the manager 
of the agency called Smalley up to inquire if the 
man he sent was the one to fill the bill. 
“Fine,” replied Smalley. “He’s a born come- 
dian and built for it. The only wearing apparel 
he can buy ready made is his umbrella.” 


director of one of the Rex 
is able, according to his friends, to 
“extra man’s” worth the moment he sees 
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SUSPENSE 


In a photoplay theatre, the other evening, a 
Flying A subject was being shown. One of the 
ushers approached a man who appeared to be 
annoying those about him. 

“Don’t you like the show?” 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Then why do you persist in hissing the pic- 
tures?” 

“Why, m-man alive, I w-wasn’t h-hissing! I 
w-was s-s-simply s-s-s-saying to S-s-s- 
that the s-s-s-settings and 
S-s-s-superb.” 


Sammie 


S-S-s-scenes were 


THE EASIEST WAY 


A prominent citizen of a certain small town 
in the South was missing more chickens each 
morning. So one night he waylaid the thief, a 
big negro, and let him have two loads of very 
small bird shot, from a shot gun. The negro 
got away, however. 

Next day the citizen called on the only doctor 
in town. 

“Doc,” he asked, 
here full of shot?” 

“Yep,” said Doc. 

“What did you do for him?” 

“Told him to go out in the woods and let a 
woodpecker get ’em out.” 


“did a big nigger come in 


A MIXED-UP CALENDAR 


The landlord. descended upon August, the 
proprietor of the corner saloon, one day and 
notified him that “after May 1” his rent would 
be $15 more. Next day the brewery man ar- 
rived with notice of a raise in the price of beer. 
The third day the distillery representative 
brought similar joyful news concerning whiskey. 
On the fourth day notice came from the City 
Hall that May 1 would see the new “high li- 
cense” law in operation. The genial German 
pondered the situation carefully. Then he 
painted on the mirror back of the bar the fol- 
lowing sign: 

“Notice—The first 
August.” 


of May is the last of 
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Deaf People Now 


HEAR 


Distinctly! 










Ze, In The 


Clearly! | TB 
; ( Hollow of 
Perfectly! OO Your Hand 


every kind of sound with aid of the lat- 
est marvelous invention the remarkable 


NEW 4-TONE 
Mears Ear Phone 


The great, new electrical marvel for the 
deaf. Perfect hearing at last! This remark- 
able invention has four different sound strengths, four 
different adjustments, instantly changed by a touch of 
the finger. You regulate the instrument by a tiny 
switch to meet any condition of your ear or to hear any 
sound—low pitched conversation near you or sounds 
from any distance. The whole range of hearing of the 
healthy, natural ear is covered by this new 4Tone 
Special Model Mears Ear Phone. 


Our Direct Offer 


If you write at once we will make you our 
lowest get price direct from our laboratory to 
you—an offer that saves you all middlemen’s 
profits. But don’t make up your mind to keep 
the instrument on any terms until you have 
first tested and tried it thoroughly at our risk. 
Then, if you are satisfied, you can pay the labo- 
ratory price in small monthly payments if 
desired. Don’t miss this opportunity. Take advantage 


of it today. Already more than 40,000 Mears Ear Phones 
have been sold. 


s Wehavediscontinued all our 
Notice: American branch offices and 
agencies. The New 4-Tone Mearsis sold direct 
from our New York office only. 


Try it 15 Days in FREE 


Your Own Home 


Every’ Mears Ear Phone is sold only on Free 
Trial. Ask about our great free trial offer. Test this 
amazing instrument on your own ears, under any con- 
ditions of service for 15 days. Nothing to pay for the 
trial. The Mears Ear Phone is the only scientific and 
perfect hearing device for the deaf. Already 14,000 
Single Tone Mears Ear Phones have been sold. 








Send Coupon Now 


” 

vue = ree Book of Mears Ear 

you live in New York call a * hone Co. 
our office for free demonstration. e . . 

Suite 1467 

The Mears Ear Phone book ex- 2 w 
plains all the causes of deaf- @ 45 W. 34th Street 
ness; tells how to stop the prog- 7 New York, N. Y. 
ress of the malady and how to @ Gentlemen: Please 
treat it. Send the coupon at mail me, free and post- 
once for Free Book and our id, your Mears Ear 


Special Limited Introduc- # Phone Booklet and partic- 
tory Offer. Send at once. 7 ulars of your Special Intro- 
@ ductory Offer on your new 


Mears Ear Phone fpr ivr tat Ouer 
; * 

Co., Suite 1467 ? 

45 W. 34th Strevt Heme 

New York, N, Ve 7 
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For Trial Bottle & 


of this wonderful new perfume. Not 
like anything you ever have seen. The ac- 
tual oils of living blossoms distilledby a new 
secret process. We want you to try this 
--the rarest and most exquiste perfume ever 
produced. For only 20c we will send you a 
dainty miniature bottle, enowgh to scent 

your handkerchief 20 times rite today. 


Hower Drops 


You will be amazed at the wonderful 
f. nce of Flower Drops (Concentrate). 
Made without alcohol. Delicate, re- 
fined and 60 times more lasting ~gee4 
than others. Choice of odors: Agayie 
Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose, te 
SEND NOW 20c coin or * 
peames 2 miniature trial 
. Your money re- 
turned if not delighted. 
Exact Size 


Bottle Paul Rieger 
San Francisco - California 






























Wanted: The name of the person who 
first made a pun on the words “Moving 
Pictures.” All communications confiden- 
tial—Joke Editor. 





In Your Life 


The ideal Food Medicine 
for Brain-workers, the over- 
worked, busy man, or the 
Care-worn nervous woman. 


A remarkable discovery has 
been made in the Alfalfa plant 
which chemical Analysis shows 
to contain mostof the elements 
which go to make up the ingre- 
‘ dients of the human body. Al- 

: ready the ingredients of this 
medicinal food plant have been used with remarkable re- 
sults, and a well-known expert has testified after a careful 
analysis that Robinson’s famous Alfalfa-Nutrient con- 
tains no alcohol, poisonous drugs, narcotics, opiates, or 
deleterious ingredients of any kind. 


Ten Day Treatment Sent Free To Prove It 

The Alfalfa plant has been known for its wonderful fat- 
ening properties, but not until recently has it been known 
to be a specific for weak nerves, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Catarrh, Loss of Appetite, Weak Circulation 
Blood Impurities, Pimply Complexions. Sallow Face, 
Looking Eyes, General Weakness, Lack of Ambition, 
Kidney Troubles, Torpid Liver, Rheumatism, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Anemia and Female Troubles. 


Read Miss Howe’s Strong Letter 
Miss Maud Howe, 375 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City, writes: 
**I was very anemic, thin and run down. Four boxes of Al- 
falfa cured me, and Alfalfa-Nutrient will give you such a 
vivacious feeling, put strength in your nerves, rich blood in 
your veins, regularity in your bowels and have all your vital 
organs working in such splendid order, that your face will 
clear up at once, your complexion become velvety and rosy, 
and your whole body bound with new life and vigor. I owe 
my present, perfect physical health alone to Robinsons’ Al- 
falfa-Nutrient which of all the Blood and Nerve remedies I 
have tried is certainly the best.’’ 
ve to anyone that this is absolutely true, we will 
send for 4c postage a 35c ten days treatment of Alfalfa-Nutri- 
ent in plain sealed kk: th 
“How to Develop Form and 
Lady and ag’ts wanted. Write today for free trial. 


Alfalfa ‘Chemical Co., 216 N. 5th. Chicago 
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“NATHAN HALE” 


He Gave His All for His Country, No More a Man Can Do, 
and Though He Failed, His Memory Still Lives 
Through the Age 


By Marc Edmund Jones 


Illustrations from the Film (Kinemacolor). 


O* the clear sunshiny morning of the a2ist 
of April, 1775, in the small coast town of 
New London, Conn., about thirty pupils of the 
Union Grammar School sat in their places, while 


in that period as an institution of high grade, 
Hale found himself the instructor of ten “Latin- 
ers,” or advanced pupils, while the rest of his 


small group were mainly boys who were rap- 


CAPTAIN HALE TAKES COMMAND OF THE CONNECTICUT COMPANY 


before them stood their teacher, Nathan Hale. 
To us the idea of the pupils must be that of a 
group of children, but not so, for in these early 
days the acquiring of an education was not 
easy or usual, and even at Yale College, where 
Hale had graduated less than two years before, 
his class had only numbered eighty-four. And 
so, in the Union Grammar School, designed by 
its proprietors to afford facilities for a thor- 
ough English education and the classical prep- 
aration necessary to enter college, and ranking 


idly nearing manhood’s estate. On this morn- 
ing there seemed to be an ominous quiet in the 
school, as well as in the town. Times were stir- 
ring in the colonies then, but the war trumpet 
had not yet sounded, although preparations had 
been in progress many months, and while news 
traveled very slowly, the colonists knew that 
the British were massing troops in Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In the town old 
guns and pistols, swords and knives had been 
put in readiness for use upon an instant’s no- 
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tice, hunting had been neglected for the drill 
and target practice, and business had been largely 
put aside, as in shops and on street corners, and 
wherever men gathered, the talk had been all of 
“war—cruel, relentless war, as the only means 
of gaining our independence.” No attempt had 
been made to conceal the warlike spirit among 
the boys of New London, and even in the school 
Hale had formed the boys into a company which 
he drilled during intermissions and on Saturday. 
And so, this day, as Hale looked over his pupils, 
he reflected upon the patriotism that they had 
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him to be the time to express them. 
he expressed them. 

Hale listened to Brown for a few moments, 
and then, as he saw that the temper of the rest 
of the pupils would lead to violence, he stopped 
him, and dismissed him from the school. Soon 
the session was over, and the rest of the pupils 
hurried out. Hale came out with one of the 
scholars, a particularly apt boy, and they walked 
off together. This was fortunate for him, as 
Brown stood just behind the schoolhouse, a bit 
of rock tightly clenched in his hand, and would 
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HELPING HIS SWEETHEART. 


displayed, and felt confident that if the colonies 
should call upon them, that they would not fail 
to acquit themselves with credit. As for the 
teacher himself, he made an imposing figure as 
he stood erect at his desk. An athlete as well 
as a most able scholar, almost six feet in height, 
with broad chest and firm muscles, and yet, with 
a voice low and musical, and a personal grace 
and beauty that had made him a social favorite 
wherever he found himself, Nathan Hale was 
no mean man. And then, as he glanced across 
the room, he met the gaze of one pupil who did 
not share in the enthusiasm and patriotism of 
the others. Seth Brown, the town bully, had 
pronounced Tory sentiments, and this seemed to 


have thrown it, but that the opportunity did not 
offer itself. Dropping the rock, he clenched his 
fists. “I'll get you yet, Nathan Hale!” 

The Hale homestead stood upon a pleasant 
elevation, picturesque almost beyond description, 
and nearly surrounded by a primeval forest of 
oak and walnut. A low stone wall, completely 
covered with ivy, Virginia creeper and wild 
rose inclosed the roomy dwelling and its ample 
lawns, gardens and orchard—a typical New Eng- 
land home, and an abode of peace, contentment, 
security and faith. Here Elizabeth, his mother, 
and Alice Adams, his fiancee, were winding 
yarn, and waiting for Nathan’s return from the 
school, for it was now afternoon, and it was 
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) YEARS FOK TWO LOLAKS 


This offer carries with it 1500 Votes for your favorite. 
6¢ actor or actress in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINES 
C New Popularity” Contest 


Two years for yourself—-or one year for you 

and one for someone else—and you have 

secured 24 issues of “Photoplay” and 

advanced your favorite in the big 

() Popularity Contest by 1,500 votes. 

Show this page to the persona 

previous offer for two-year 


at your right at the mov- 
subscriptions on page 98 of the i. ing picture show 


August “Photoplay.” You get tonight. 
the same number of magazines and 

100 more votes for two-thirds of the 

price. “Can You Beat It?” 


This offer cancels the 


Photoplay Magazine, 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send The Photoplay Magazine for 
Name 
Street 
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LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 


4a | Writing motion picture plays offers a new, easy 
and fascinating way to turn your spare time into money. 


Do you know that the American people are spending over 


five hundred thousand dollars a day on moving picture 

shows? Do you realize that the amount of capital invested in the busi- 

ness is in excess of two hundred million dollars and that it gives em- 
ployment to over two hundred thousand people? 


Knowing this, you can more easily understand why it is that the demand for properly 

prepared photoplays so far exceeds the supply. The producers pay from $25.00 to $100.00 

each for properly developed plots today, and the prices are steadily advancing. You have 

ideas. Everyone has! Every photoplay you see, every book, every story you read, suggests new ideas, 

new plots for photoplays. In your everyday life there are numerous incidents that possess photoplay 

possibilities, and putting them into the proper form required by the producers is a simple operation. 

Literary training or excellence is not necessary. The plotisthe thing. If you have imagination, you are 
bound to succeed under our guidance, and success in this means big money. 


Why Not Turn Your “Happy Thoughts” Into Money? 


A few hours of your spare time pleasantly and 
profitably spentin the mastery of our short and 
intensely fascinating course will enable you to 
write the kind of photoplays for which the produc- 
ers are paying the big prices. 


ideas—to develop them into photoplays. He will 
explain to you all the little “tricks of the trade”’— 
things that have been learned from long experience 
and an intimate knowledge of the requirements of 
the producers. In fact everything that you will need 


Our course was prepared by a well-known 


to know in order to become a successful potostay- 
successful photoplaywright, who will give you the 


wright is fully covered in the course. In addition, 

- several original photoplays which you will develop dur- 
his personal help and counsel throughout the ing your studies are criticized and recriticized by our 
Course. Hewill teach you how to gather new instructor personally. 


If you are ambitious—if you want to make big money in your spare time and makeit casily, send for our Cat- 


alog. It not only tells wou « f the wonderful possibilities of this new and profitable profe-sion, but it gives a full out- 
line of the Course, describing in detail tts many meritorious fe..tures. We'll be glad to send you a copy on request. 


Authors’ Motion Picture School, Box 130A, Chicago, Ill. 

















Sell Typewriters For Us 
SAMPLES AT WHOLESALE 


HERE IS THE PROPOSITION: We want no money in ad- 
vance—+simply your permission to ship the typewriter for trial. 
Take it to your office or home and use it for ten days, exactly 
the same as though it was your own property—compare it with 
any, or all other typewriters with which you are familiar—ask 
your friends their opinion of it. After ten days, if the type- 
writer is not entirely satisfactory—and we will ask you no ques- 
tions why—you can send it back at our expense and the deal 
will be closed. If purchased, you can send us a small amount 
—whatever you can spare—at the end of the ten days’ trial, 


and then a few dollars monthly until paid in full. If you wish 
to pay all cash you can deduct 5 per cent. 


Did you ever have a fairer proposition made to you—can you even ask for a fairer one? 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW OFFER TODAY 


We want a Local Agent in every city and town where the Fox Typewriter is not now rep- 
resented. If you do not care to do active soliciting, you can be our “Local Correspondent” and 
send us in the names of possible customers. If a sale results we pay you a commission. In 
either case, you will need a Sample Typewriter to use and to show. This we will let you have 
at a price so low you can easily afford to own it. Furthermore, you can pay for it in small 
monthly installments and your commission can also go to help pay for it. 

Please mention the Photoplay Magazine. 














: Use the Coupont®™ FROM A PHOTOPLAY READER 
Fou Sypowriber Commemor | sene.- 656k. sen 
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time for his arrival after his walk through the 
town. Alice, who was Nathan’s adopted sister, 
as well as his fiancee, was a native of Canter- 
bury, Conn., and was distinguished for her 
beauty and refinement, as well as her devotion 
to him and to the cause for which he was to die. 
He had first formed an attachment for her when 
he came to the Union Grammar School, and 
had her for one of his pupils—a bright, intelli- 
gent girl of sixteen, and this had finally resulted 
in their engagement. Suddenly the door opened 
and he rushed in, to clasp first mother and then 
sweetheart to his arms. In a moment he had 
forgotten the uncertainty of the times, and soon 
was holding the yarn while Alice wound it, or 
rather attempting to hold it, for as she would 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (POSED BY WM. BRODERICK) 


lean over to show him how to do it, the tempta- 
tion for a bit of lovemaking was too strong, 
and in a few minutes she would have to start 
the lesson all over again. Seated over by the 
window, his mother watched, thankful in her 
heart that her boy had found so true and so 
sweet a mistress for his affections, and con- 
fident that the future held nothing but great 
happiness for them both. 

But, while there was thus this picture of peace 
and security in the old homestead, in the town 
there arrived, on a horse that reeked with sweat, 
a messenger, covered with dust, and worn from 
his long ride. He stopped in New London 





Attention, Photoplaywrights: A complete course 
in scenario writing, including selling advice and 
correction of first two scenarios, $1.00; scenarios 
criticized, as to construction and technique, 60c 
each. Pacific Coast Photoplay Co., 122 Bellmont 
Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 





$1.00 THIS SWITCH $1.00 


This wonderful switch worth 
fuur dollars. Send while they 
. No charge for extra 
shades, except gray. Sat- 
Abso- isfaction guaranteed. 
lutely Days’ T 
perfect 


22-inch wavy 


and sample of hair. 

Send for catalogue. 
SARA REIDY 
Goddard Building 

27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 





WANTED—Rellable person in your locality to 
report local information, names, etc., to us. Big 
pay. Spare time. No canvassing. Particulars for 
stamp. NATIONAL INFORMATION SALES CO. 
—AKM—Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED—Sell hosiery. Guaranteed 
against holes or new hose free; buiJd a permanent 
trade; big profits; experience unnecessary. Inter- 
national Mills, Dept U, West Philadelphia, Pa. 





Design No. C3061. 
Size 17x22 inches. To be embroidered 
in shades of Yellow, Green and Brown, 


G0; kath Pier Out DE 


Ss jal 1 bargain off This Pure B Li Filow with 
eer Se, SS eae te 
1 Pilew. Top and Back 
: — ut of renater ay pe sndiligdiait ” 
ra agram ea 
1 New Premium Art Book Free 
6 Skeins Richardson’s RMC Cotton Floss ‘* ibe 


Total 60c 


Richardson’s 
Mercerized <r 1 
is a fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss {oy 4: 
gain offer is made in order to introduce ing | 
Write Today Enclosing only Scand | OUR GUARANTEE 


for this outfit. If you ‘think you would like | We guarantee 
other designs are of the one illustrated | this pillow outst 
above, send 6c for New Premium Art Book. thar, 1? you “ 
Library Scarf Outfit to match (consisting of | 208 5P 3° ately 
Scarf, Son 17x54 inches, tinted on same ma- 4 

terial, Lesson, 6 skeins of Cotton) sent to we'll refund 
you for 4#0c—or both Scarf Outfit |¢very cent 


Outfit sent to you for 60c. 


your money. 
Richardson Silk Co., 305-9 W. Adams St, Dept. 1467, Chicago 
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ATARRH 
TRUTH 


Told ina Simple Way 


No Apparatus, Inhalers, Salves, Lotions, 
Harmful Drugs, Smoke or 
Electricity 


HEALS 24 HOURS 


It is a new way. It is something 
absolutely different. No lotions, sprays 
or sickly smelling salves or creams. 
No atomizer, or any apparatus of 
any kind. Nothing to smoke or in- 
hale. No steaming or rubbing or 
injections. No electricity or vibration 
or massage. No plasters. 
No powder; no keeping in 
the house. Nothing of that 
kind at all. Something new 
and different — something 
delightful and healthful— 
something instantly 
successful. You do 
not have to wait and 
linger, and pay out a 
lot of money. You 
can stop it over night 
and I will gladly tell 
you how—FREE. I am not a doctor and this 
is not a sg-called doctor’s prescription—but I 
am cured, and my friends are cured, and you 
can be cured. Your suffering will stop at once 
like magic. 


| Am Free—You Can Be Free 


My catarrh was filthy and loathsome. It made 
me ill. It dulled my mind. It undermined my 
health and was weakening my will. The hawking, 
coughing, spitting made me obnoxious to all, and 
my foul breath and disgusting habits made even 
my loved ones avoid me secretly. My delight in life 
was dulled and my faculties impaired. I knew 
that in time it would bring me to an untimely 
grave, because every moment of the day and night 
it was slowly yet surely sapping my vitality. 

But I found a cure, and I am ready to tell you 
about it FREE. Write me promptly. 


RISK JUST ONE CENT 


Send no money. Just your name and address on 
a postal card. Say: “Dear Sam Katz. Please tell 
me how you cured your catarrh and how I can cure 
mine.”” That’s all you need to say, I will under- 
stand, and I will write to you with complete infor- 
mation, FREE, at once. Do not delay. Send postal 
card or write me a letter to-day. Don’t think of 
turning this page until you have asked for this 
wonderful treatment that can do for you what it 
has done for me. 


SAM KATZ, Sulte A111 
1325 Michigan Ave. 
















* Chicago, Ill. 





just long enough to explain that he was riding 
from Boston to New York with the news, and 
to bring the tidings of the fights at Lexington 
and Concord, and to tell of the wonderful ride 
of Paul Revere. The tidings created the great- 
est excitement, and, as the story spread from 
house to house through the surrounding coun- 
try, men and boys rushed into the town to learn 
the truth of the report and to offer their serv- 
ices, and their lives if necessary, to avenge the 
slaughter of their countrymen. The news had 
been carried to Nathan Hale, and he hurried 
down to the courthouse. Long before night the 
streets were packed with a crowd of angry and 
determined men, and just at sunset the court- 
house was thrown open and the building was 
quickly filled with patriotic citizens, all anxious 
to give expression to their feelings, and to en- 
roll their names and pledge their lives in the 
defense of their homes. Speeches were made, 
and Hale, the master of the grammar school, 
exhorted the people with intense earnestness 
and impassioned tanguage to take action at once. 

“Let us organize and drill as we march, and 
never lay down our arms until we have ob- 
tained our independence.” 

This appeal, the first public demand for Amer- 
ican independence, was not in vain, and the 
next morning Hale took charge of the company 
formed by his neighbors, first bidding an af- 
fectionate goodby to his pupils, to his mother 
and to his sweetheart. To Alice he said: 

“As soon as our beloved country is free from 
accursed British rule and the last redcoat has 
been driven from our shores, I will return to 
keep my promise!” 

At the head of his men he marched to Cam- 
bridge, and here they were furnished with uni- 
forms and given their place in the regular con- 
tinental army. Later he was commissioned a 
lieutenant in a regiment commanded by Colonel 
Charles Webb, and during the long struggle that 
lasted from early autumn in 1775 until late the 
following spring, Lieutenant Hale acquitted him- 
self with such bravery that he attracted the no- 
tice of Washington; and in December of ’75, he 
appealed with such success to a body of men 
whose enlistment had expired and who had de- 
termined to return home that the greater part of 
them re-enlisted, a general desertion at a time 
when things seemed hopeless was averted, and 
so, after the long winter, the colonial forces 
finally succeeded in driving out the British from 
Boston. In recognition of his bravery and serv- 
ice, Congress commissioned Hale as a captain 
on January I, 1776. 

After the expulsion of the British from Bos- 
ton, and their return to Nova Scotia, where 
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PHO TOPLAYERS’ 
POPULARITY CONTEST 


Conducted by The Photoplay Magazine 








Standing of Contestants on August 30, 19/3: 


MABEL NORMAND (Keystone) Retains the Lead 
HARRY BENHAM (Thanhouser) Jumps Into Second Place 
KING BAGGOT (Imp) Running a Close Third 


The next twelve in their order are: 


Jack W. Kerrigan (Universal) Marie Eline (Thanhouser Kid) 
Vivian Rich (American) Will E. Sheerer (Eclair) 
Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser) Pearl White (Crystal) 
Rosemary Theby (Reliance) Florence Lawrence (Victor) 
James Cruze (Thanhouser) Wallace Reid (101 Bison) 


J. W. Johnstone (Eclair) Margarita Fischer (Rex) 


It’s up to you PHOTOPLAY “fans” to “get busy” and do a little hustling for 
your favorite. Send in your votes at once so that your favorite will make a 
good showing next month. 

The coupon below represents fifty votes. With every year’s subscription at 
$1.50 you will be entitled to 600 votes. For a two years’ subscription at our 
special price of $2.00 you will receive 1,500 votes. On this special offer you 
can have Photoplay sent to two persons for one year, if desired. 

Get a few of your friends to give you their subscriptions—send them in, and 
thus help along your favorite photoplayer. “If you haven't any friends” turn 
to the person on your right at the picture show tonight. 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: | desire to cast 50 votes for 


(This coupon Is good for 50 votes for your favorite, if it’s simply signed, cut out and mailed) 
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900 Copies Free 


Send For One Of Them 








—Provided you think you can write 
Short Stories or Scenarios. We teach 
both. In the SHORT ROAD we 
explain the quick and sure way to 
Story Writing; in the OPEN DOOR 
we show you the best entrance to 
successful Photoplay production. 
Send a stamp for one or both of 
these booklets. 


We have to offer also: 

THE SHORT STORY MARKET, 
10c. 

THE PHOTOPLAY MARKET, 
10c. 


These lists give you valuable lists 
of Story and Photoplay purchasers. 


THE PHILLIPS STUDIO 


Room 1016, Box 8 PH, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





THE PLOT? 


When you see a picture don’t you wonder 
where the plot came from ? 

Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 
the book: 


THE PLOT OF THE STORY 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
CF crcrnce NuTOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 
160 pages—Price, $1.20—Bound in cloth 

















And he has done it in a most attractive and 
interesting manner. Standing out in clear de- 
tail are the many ways in which you will be 
helped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
most of the play. 

At the price, which is special, you can’t 
afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘ Do Jt Now.”’ 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





they had been re-inforced by six shiploads of 
Hessians, New York became the objective point 
of attack. In order to protect Boston it was 
necessary to maintain a large army there, and 
Howe reasoned that this would lesson the forces 
at New York and that the city could be easily 
taken by a combined attack by land and water. 
The population of New York at this time was 
smaller than Boston, it contained more British 
sympathizers than any other city in the colonies, 
and its commanding situation, open harbor and 
immense grain and provision trade made Howe 
greatly desire to drive Washington out and oc- 
cupy it. In April Captain Hale reached New 
York with his men, under General Heath, and 
the disastrous Long Island campaign followed, 
closing with General Washington’s masterly re- 
treat across the bay. Thus the situation of the 
colonial forces became perilous, although they 
were still in possession of New York. On Long 
Island Lord Howe has an army of 30,000 vete- 
rans, flushed with their recent victories there, 
well equipped with stores, artillery and neces- 
sary munitions, commanded by able officers, and 
supported by a powerful naval force of half a 
hundred vessels. On the other hand the colonial 
army was in the worst of condition. Their 
clothes were in rags, and they clamored in vain 
for pay, for blankets and for satisfying food. 
One-third of the army which only numbered 
11,000 were without tents, and one-fourth were 
on the sick roll. Washington called a council 
of war, and it was finally decided to hold the 
city at all costs, but nothing was known of the 
enemy’s intention, and it was of the utmost im- 
portance that their movements be anticipated. 
Becoming desperate Washington decided to call 
for a volunteer to penetrate the British lines and 
procure the information so badly needed. It 
required someone with military and _ scientific 
knowledge, who was a good draftsman with a 
quick eye, and one who had a cool head and 
upon whom implicit reliance could be placed. 
Summoning a number of officers to a confer- 
ence, as no private willing to serve as a spy 
would be apt to meet the requirements, Colonel 
Knowlton, in the name of Washington, asked 
for a volunteer. The officers were surprised 
and did not hesitate to express themselves 
strongly at the thought of asking one of their 
number to descend to the level of the spy— 
that companion of darkness. But the Colonel 
urged them: 

“Not only the lives and fortunes of the entire 
army are at stake, but our mothers, our wives 
and our children at home will fall a prey to the 
desperate and licentious creatures who mainly 
make up the British army in America.” 
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It must have been the thought of her whom 
he had chosen to be his wife when the bitter 
strife was over that led Nathan Hale to speak 
up: 
“T will undertake it! 


The soldier should 
never consult his fears when duty calls.” 
Astonishment was marked on all sides. Cap- 


tain William Hull, Hale’s most intimate friend, 
used all the persuasive power at his command 
to dissuade him from this almost suicidal re- 
solve. In reply to the arguments that he should 
not lay aside the dignified and honorably earned 
title of captain for that of a common spy, Hale 
replied in tones that grow louder as the years 
pass by: 

“Every kind of service necessary for the pub- 






for a disguise assumed the role of a Tory school- 
master which he felt would enable him to move 
among the various camps of the British with 
perfect safety and without suspicion. In order 
to avoid the British vessels in the waters around 
New York, Hale and two companions went up 
the Sound as far as Norwalk, and here, with 
the Sound twelve miles wide, it was thought 
safe for Hale to cross, and so he left them, first 
pointing out a place through field glasses where 
they were to send for him at the end of five 
days. 

The point that Hale has designated as the one 
where he should be landed was a barren promon- 
tory, and from here it was only a short distance 
to the British camps. About three o’clock in 





“sty ONLY REGRET IN DYING IS THAT I HAVE BUT ONE POOR LIFE TO LOSE FOR MY COUNTRY” 


lic good becomes honorable by being necessary.” 

There were no further efforts to dissuade 
him and in company with Colonel Knowlton and 
Captain Hull, Hale appeared before General 
Washington, and received in detail his instruc- 
tions, together with a passport to admit him to 
the American lines anywhere, and an order to 
any American ship, to carry him to Long Island 
or anywhere else he might designate. He pre- 
pared an inner sole in his sole, beneath which 
to carry his instructions and credentials, and 





the morning he passed the tavern of the widow 
Chichester, called the Cedars, but he feared that 
his disguise might not be complete and so he 
kept on. At daybreak he reached the top of a 
hill before the British camp, and here he was 
able to make a drawing of their fortifications, 
and the way in which the forces were arranged. 
This completed, he advanced boldly into the 
camp, and for several days he moved rapidly 
from this camp to the others, eluding patrols, 
sleeping by rocks, under trees or in some ditch, 
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until his mission was practically completed. 
There then merely remained the effort to over- 
hear, if possible, some of the plans of Gen. 
Howe, and so, on the evening of the fourth 
day, he boldly entered the Cedars, as he had 
learned that this was the habitat of most of 
the prominent Tories, as well as British officers 
and soldiers, and it might be possible that he 
would learn many things of value there. That 
much valuable information was disclosed was 
undoubtedly true, as the night was spent by the 
soldiers in a noisy carousal. But there was one 
soldier who had entered the tavern, had noted 
Nathan Hale with interest, and then, with a 
sudden start, had recognized him, and had hur- 
ried from the room. It was Seth Brown, the 
Tory, who had sworn to be revenged upon 
Nathan Hale. His mission completed, Hale ar- 
rived at the promontory where the boat was to 
meet him. In the distance was the approaching 
boat. But as he advanced to the water’s edge, 
a company of redcoats sprang out from their 
hiding places, and Hale was placed under ar- 
rest He was brought before General Howe 
and a search disclosed his papers. He did not 
deny his mission, and by Howe was sentenced to 
hang the next morning. 

The prisoner was turned over to the infam- 
ous and brutal provost-marshal, William Cun- 
ningham, and by him was confined for the night 
in the greenhouse of the Beekman mansion, a 
detached building that was easy to guard. The 
morrow would be the Sabbath day, but this did 


not change the plans of the heartless Cunning- 
ham, although his attention was called to the 
fact. Hale requested the services of a minister, 
and this was denied him. He then asked for a 
Bible and this was also denied him. Two hours 
later he asked for paper and pen that he might 
write his mother and sweetheart, and this would 
have been refused, but that a young British offi- 
cer interfered, and suggested that they could 
be read, and could be sent after the execution. 
Hale then retired to write the last message to 
those he loved, for the eastern sky already 
showed signs of the coming dawn. An hour 
before the execution the letters were handed to 
Cunningham, who opened them hoping to find 
a further confession. Disappointed in this, and 
enraged by the brave bearing of the prisoner, 
he carried the letters with him to the execution, 
tore them up before the eyes of Hale, and 
stamped on the pieces. Not a word escaped the 
lips of the young man. Cunningham was ap- 
parently enjoying the situation, for he asked in 
a jocular way for his “last dying speech and con- 
fession.” 

Hale looked around, but there was no friend, 
nor anyone to offer a word of comfort. Fixing 
his gaze before him, and without a sign of fear 
or flinching, he gave these, his last words: 

“Farewell! My only regret in dying is that 
I have but one poor life to lose for my country. 
If I had ten thousand lives I would lay them 
all down one at a time in defense of my in- 
jured, bleeding country.” 





FLICKER ROMANCE 


Moving picture 
On the screen; 
First you'll note 
A city scene, 
Girl and sweetheart 
Have a spat, 
Like a regular 
Dog and cat; 
Lover, rage 
Within his breast, 
Wipes his chin, 
Pulls down his vest 
And goes Westward 
On the run, 
Following the 
Setting sun; 











Gets a job at 
Herding steers, 
Then the maiden, 
All in tears, 
Gets a letter 
From her aunt 
Telling her that 
They all pant 
For a visit; 

So she packs 
And goes hiking 
Out the tracks 
To the West, and 
Then, when she 
Finds the ranch 
Her lover he 


Is already 

There; and then 
Injuns grab 

And to their den 
Bear the maid. 

The lover, Wil’m, 
Rides o’er half 

A mile of film 
At a tearing 

Pace, and she 
In a moment 

Is set free. 
He is hers from 

Then, and she’s 
His, you bet! 

A nickel, please. 


—Exchange. 
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Beauty for You 


Electric Massage 


Be your own beauty masseuse. 


Give yourself the true charm of 
healthy beauty in the posession of a 
fresh, smooth, rosy skin, sparkling eyes 


and a luxuriant head of lustrous hair. Know the 
joys and powers of an active mind and a sound body. 
——$__—_—_— cience has placed health, vigor and attractiveness within 

your reach in the perfection of the wonderful Ind-Electric Massage Battery. The magic power 
of this achievement in electrical science is in its refreshing and recreating radiance of faradic 


electricity. Faradism is the great method employed by the foremost beauty specialists. Test the marvelous 
powers of the Home Electric Massage Battery on 10 days free trial. 


Makes Hair . The elee- Marvelous Aid to Health 


tric brush 


Lux uriant of the Ind- Your physician will tell you that 
Electricwillstim- faradic electricity as supplied by the Ind- 
ulate the scalp to the perfect performance of its Electric Massage Battery is a marvelous 


functions. It will restore the scalptoahealthy iq to the general health in many ways 


on ie aa aa tweed ee It gives instant relief to headaches, neuralgia, 


should have an Ind-Electric to enrich the glory rheumatism, backache, lumbago, scalp disease, 
of her hair. Every man should have one to falling hair, sore feet, tired feeling, nervousness, 
prevent loss of hair and premature baldness, sleeplessness, paralysisand othernerve ailments, 


Ind-Electric Massage Battery 


The newest, latest and most convenient scien- 


tific application of faradic energy. Complete initself. Always 
ready for instant use. No electric light connections are needed in the 
operation of this remarkable achievement in electric science. It is so 


simple that a child can use it with perfect results. Every home should get an Ind- 
Electric Massage Battery at the amazingly low price now open for a limited time. 


: + Use the Ind-Electric Massage Bat- 
ree Yl tery for 10 days to prove to you that it is 
worth more to you every week than the special 


low price forit now. Your money back if you : 
are not more than delighted with its marvelous powers for health and beauty. Take advantage of this great opportunity to secure all 
the benefits of faradism at a price you can easily afford. Send coupon today. 


Write for S d Pr Co The special 
Massage Book Free ov: Send Free Coupon sires so 
strated book- the complete 
let on the benefits of faradism to beauty and health, It  Ind-Electric outfit is within the roads of every men ond women 
is postpaid free to you together with our very special — — today and get a copy of the Massage 
low price on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery and full 
particulars of free trial offer. Send today. 

















Ind-Electric Massage Book Coupon 
Mfg. Co. Ind-Electric Mfg. Co., 
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Gentlemer!:— Without any obligation to me please send me 

Room 500 free copy of your masenge booklet and special price and all partice 
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Would $30.00 More a Week Be of 


Interest to You? 


Last week a married 
man needed $18 more 
to meet current ex- 


penses. Hess a regu- 


lar representative now. 


We are desirous of getting a 
subscription agent in your town. 
If you are a clean-cut, clear-eyed, 
aggressive young man or young 
woman, and you have a persever- 
ing push, plus pleasing personality, 
you can easily earn, during your 
spare moments, $30.00 weekly by 
acting as our subscription agent. 

As added compensation, we have 
a standing cash prize offer. 

If you feel that you are qualified 
to represent us with credit to your- 
self and credit to Photoplay Maga- 
zine, write for agent's prospectus 


and list of cash prizes. 


CIRCULATION DEPT. 


Photoplay Magazine 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIRECTING THE PRODUCTION OF “IVANHOE” 























OT MANY times do camera men and directors pose for still pictures, but 
N during the recent production of “Ivanhoe,” at Chepstow Castle in England, 
the “still man” snapped the above picture of Herbert Brenon directing 

the film drama. 

Many of us are carried away with the idea that taking motion pictures is 
anything but a serious and hard vocation. But notice the disheveled appearance of 
Mr. Brenon. It looks as though he might be the cheer leader at some football 
game rather than a director of actors and actresses. He’s working. He always 
looks like that when he works. And the work he’s doing is work of the most 
exacting kind. It takes a man of brain and brawn (and breath) to get away 
with it. But this difficult labor has its reward. Witness, for example, the excel- 
lence of the finished photo drama Herb is “doing.” It’s written up elsewhere in 
these pages. 
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Here’s Health 


and Power, 
Vim ana Vigo 


ALL YOURS! Strength 


that is more than mere 
muscular strength. The 
strength of perfect health, 
abundant nerve force—the 
strength of keen relish is 
now within your reach 
through vibation! Nine out 
of ten people are only half 
alive. How about yourself? 
Listen! All the joys of life, 
strength and youth may be re turned 


to you by vibration. Send the free coupon for 
the big new book that will tell you all about it. 



















This wonderful instrument gives you 


three of natures greatest cur- F 
ative agents—vibration, faradic 
and galvanic electricity. 
We will send this wonder- 
ful machine to you on free|@ 
trial. Feel its health-giving |» 
vibrations for yourself. Don’t 
be weak. You can be 
strong and healthy if you will), 
by using th: White Cross 
Electric Vibrator. 














White Cross Electric Vibra- 
tor and its Attechments. 


Vibration Is Life 


It will chase away the years 
like magic. Every nerve, every fibre, 


of your whole body will thoroughly tingle 
with the force of yourown awakened power. 
All the keen relish, the pleasure of youth, 
will fairly throb within you. Rich, red 
blood will be sent coursing through 
every Vein and artery, you will be made 
over—new from head to foot. You'll sleep 
the health giving a to a 
sleep like you used to. 4 
Your self- -respect, even 
will be increased a o 
hundred fold. ? 











Y LINDSTROM. 
SMITH CQ, 


Send the Free Coupon af sete i, Heke an 
2 
a7 


Just your name and address CHICAGO, ILL. 


on the free coupon or a letter é 

or post card is enough. We # free gna’ bg om 

willsend youabsolutely free ? book * ‘Health and Beauty,”’ and 

and prepaid, our new book, full particulars about the free 
‘Health and Beauty.” It’s @ trial offer on the White Cross 

free. No obligations of ¢ @ Biostsie Vibrator. I assume no 

any kind. Writeat once. ra obligation of any kind. 


Lindstrom-Smith Co. ¢* 
Dept. 1467 e 

1100S. Wabashav. #7 

We also <a fi Address............. 











electric irons, elec- 
tric hair driers, a 
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MISDIRECT ED ENERGY 


RYING to write photoplays to show 
Where the hero measures the inside of a 
volcano; 
An historical drama showing who the men 
were that built the Sphinx; 
How many feet of snow are on the Rocky 
mountains in June; 
An aquatic subject showing why the big fish 
eat the little ones; 
That it is not necessary to have a villain that 
always wears a mustache; 
That Everett True is never peevish; 
wife is always gentle. 


that his 


THE PHOTOPLAYERS-FACTS OF 
INTEREST ABOUT THEIR 
PERSONALITIES 


ees NorMAND has probably caused more 
laughs than any other woman in pictures, 
for the Keystone Company, for which she plays 
leads, makes a specialty of comedy, and Mabel 
is particularly adapted for that sort of roles. 
She is athletic and daring, and causes more than 
one thrill in Keystone films. As a swimmer she 
has few equals, and is frequently referred to as 
“the diving Venus.” Before joining the Keystone 
Company Mabel romped in Vitagraph and Bio- 
giaph pictures. 


Mo DARKFEATHER has more than once been 
mistaken for a real Indian girl on account 
of her wonderful ability in portraying roles .of 
that character. With the Bison brand of the 
New York Motion Picture Company she first 
caught the attention of the public, but since that 
time she has appeared in films made by several 
other concerns, obtaining her greatest popularity 
under the Universal banner. It was rumored 
not long ago that shortly this leading woman 
would be featured in a new brand of pictures to 
be known as “Mona films.” 


vee Horner began her picture work as an 
“extra” with the Imp Company, and photo- 
graphed so well that she was engaged as a “regu- 
lar” after only one or two appearances. She is 
blonde and pretty, with fair skin and large eyes, 
and is fond of swimming and golf and motor- 
ing. Recently she accepted an offer from the 
Solax Company to become its leading woman, 
and it is there that picture fans will now find 
her. 


G ERALDINE McCANN is quietly hewing a niche 
for herself in the hall of popular photo- 
play ladies, and seems so capable of doing all 
things well that she will undoubtedly soon rank 
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SECOND EDITION — JUST OFF THE PRESS 





THE PHOTOPLAY 


How to Write and How to Sell 


A complete treatise upon the Form, 
Structure and Technique 
of the Modern Motion 


Picture Play 


BY 


J. ARTHUR NELSON 


(Editor of The Photoplay Dramatist) 





G. P. HAMILTON 


General Production Manager 
and Editor, St. Louis Motion 
Picture Co. Frontier (Univer- 
sal) and Imperial Brands, 
says: 


“This work shows a thorough 
knowledge of every phase of 
the Form, Structure and Tech- 
nique of the Photoplay, and 
should be in the library of 
everyone who writes, or has 
any intention of attempting to 
write, for the motion picture 
stage. I cannot recommend it 
too highly.’ 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Motography 
A Brief History 


The Photoplay 
Hlow Made, Studio Terms, etc. 


Classification of Subjects 
What They Are and Ilow Identified 


Structure of the Photoplay 
Contra-structures, Drama, Novel Tale, Short 
story, Sketch—Ideas and Where to Get 
Them—Themes, Their Sources and Restric- 
tions—Plots. and Their Essentials—Relation 
of Fact and Truth to Fiction—Elements of 
the Setting—tTitles, etc. 


Technique of the Photoplay 


A Complete and Practical Handbook Upon 
the Use and Abuse of the Tools of the Craft 


—How to 


Write the Scenario, Synopsis 


Mechanical Plots, etc. What Is Due to the 
Editor, Subject, Theme, Plot, Structure, 
Character, Time, Place, Setting, Technique, 


etc. How 


to Describe Action, How to 


Gauge Length of Play, etc. 


Marketing the Manuscript 


Things to 


Remember—Things to Avoid— 


How to Prepare the MSS., Where to Sell, 


etc., etc. 


THE ONLY WORK 


That Touches Upon the Structure (Foundation) of the Photoplay 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 


in Art Buckram—Over 200 pages, size 6144 x 9144—Printed on a special Eggshell paper from 
a new Scotch Face. Price, $3. Bound in soft Suede, silk back, $5. 


R. J. MORRIS 


President Kleervue Film Co., 
says: 

“Unquestionably the last word 
to be said upon the writing of 
the photoplay. Written from the 
inside by a man whose varied 
experience and undeniable suc- 
cess give him the right to 
speak authoritatively. An un- 
approachable work that is at 
once comprehensive in _ its 
breadth, exact in its principles 
and accurate in its technique.”’ 


Special Offer for a Limited Time Only 


A full year’s subscription ($1.50) to the Photoplay Dramatist 
and a copy of Nelson’s great work. The Photoplay will 
be sent to any address posipaid upon receipt of $3. 


Sent subject to examination when accompanied by $1 
to guarantee express charges. 


PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING CO. 
Republic Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





DO YOU READ THE PHOTOPLAY DRAMATIST? TRIAL SUB. 6 Mo., 50c 
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Attention— 


—_ 





Ift— 


AGENTS— 
Mait DEALERS— 
PREMIUM UsERs! 


You want something that is the thing right now—an article for which 
there is an unlimited demand and with which many agents are 
making from $50.00 to $75.00 a week net profit—something that 
mail dealers are finding to be a ready seller and with which many 
concerns, who are giving them as premiums, have increased their 
sales considerably, get acquainted with the‘ MORGAN DANDY” safety razor! 


Now is the time when people appreciate a low priced razor that has 
every appearance of an expensive one. The “MORGAN DANDY” is an 
exceptional one, comparing favorably with the high priced safety 
razors, yet it can be sold at 25 cents, leaving a big profit. 


In fact, our “MORGAN DANDY” is a $5.00 razor in everything but an expensive box. 
It is triple silver plated and contains all the essential features that go to make the 
shaving qualities—its construction is such that enables us to guarantee it to shave as 
good, if not better, than any other razor, IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE. 


Here’s something that fills a long felt want, for a good razor at a low price, has 
always been a necessity! 


There are only two parts to the razor—the frame and the blade. The blade being 
adjusted and released so quickly both can be dried in an instant. This is a decided 
advantage and saves time and annoyance as well as making it perfectly sanitary. 


And the angle of the frame and the guard are so scientifically adjusted as to get 
the best results and insure absolute safety. 


The steel of the blade is the best, especially ground and tempered. Every blade is 
hair tested and inspected. Neither time nor expense has been spared in developing 
the best blade that is possible to make. And a new blade can be sold by you at about 
the same price that it costs to resharpen others. 

Read what this man who is now using a “MORGAN DANDY” regularly says: 


“] am asing your razor and find one need have no fear of cutting 
er scratching. For the last few years I have been using a 


Gillette bat find the Morgan Dandy equal for an easy, cool, 
comfortable and “clean quick” shave.” 


You Want More Money 





and we have an unusual proposition to make you. Whether you are an agent, 
salesman, mail dealer, premium user, or a local dealer, write for our wholesale 
prices together with copies of show cards, circulars and other matter that is 


furnished with imprint. And enclose 25 cents for a sample razor which amount 
may be deducted from your first order. 


Write Us Today 





The Stanley E. Mor gan Co., Manufacturers 
312-314 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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among the foremost stars of picturedom. 
Though she is the Crystal Company’s latest ac- 
quisition, she has had a varied experience in the 
legitimate drama. She has played “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” and the blind “Louise” of “Two Or- 
phans,” and starred for several seasons with the 
Tremont Stock Company, before beginning her 
picture work. 


LORENCE LAWRENCE is a name dear to the 
hearts of real picture fans. This popular 
leading woman has appeared in pictures of many 
brands, but always has dominated the films in 
which she was seen, on account of her careful, 
painstaking work and winsome ways. She used 
to be leading woman for Arthur Johnson, then 
was with Reliance, and then with Victor. She 
has recently been enjoying a well-earned vaca- 
tion, but announcement is now made of her 
return to the Victor pictures, so the picture pub- 
lic has a rare treat in store. 


Fagen TENNANT was born in London, En- 
gland, and her stage debut occurred when 
she was a baby. When only seventeen years of 
age, she played her first big role. She has ap- 
peared in both England and America, the last 
legitimate drama to claim her having been “The 
Seven Sisters.” Some eighteen months ago the 
Eclair Company secured her signature to a con- 
tract, and she has delighted patrons of Inde- 
pendent theaters ever since. Though the Eclair 
Company is noted for the beauty of its girls, 
Miss Tennant easily is acclaimed one of its pret- 
tiest. Her eyes are brown, as is her hair, and 
her smile is simply bewitching. 


“5 ACK” JOHNSTONE is the popular lead in 
Eclair dramas and one of the best liked 
players in or about New York City. He has 
but recently returned from a trip to Ireland, so 
those who have missed him from the screen will 
soon again be able to worship at the shrine of 
their hero, for he has already begun work again 
in Eclair productions, and the first of these will 
shortly be released. 


J AMES Harrison has been appearing in Ameri- 
can productions for some months now, 
though his efforts have until recently been con- 
fined to roles of a minor sort. His proved abil- 
ity, however, is bringing him to the front rap- 
idly, and he appears more and more frequently 
in important parts. It is said that he is distantly 
related to the late Benjamin Harrison. 


F RITZIE BRUNETTE was one of the most popular 
leading women for a long time in the Pow- 
ers brand of films, but left that company to 
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Our best reference: A pleased customer in Your home town 


IDENTIFICATION STAMPS 
CARDS BILL. FOLD. ASTER 












JOHN H JONES 











FOLDED — HIDDEN CARD “POCKETS 
Genuine Black Goat Seal Leather 
BILLFOLD AND CARDCASE 


most Remarkable Bargain in a three fold combination case, 
which cannot be duplicated elsewhere for our price $1 00 Sold under 
our well-known GU ARANTEE and direct only. Will last for 
years. Carefully made with turned edges and moire lining. Measures 3x5 
in. folded and has seven pockets: two with transparent windows for passes 
and lodge cards, secret billfold, stamp-book-pocket, compartment eontain- 

ing court plaster and two — card pockets Two-year-calendars. Same 
Case in muine En. h Pigskin (tan) or Genuine Black 
Seal $2,00. Any name stamped in heavy gold letters on inside FREE. 
(Such gold-stamping, when done outside, usually costs from 25 to 85c 
alone.} Emblems of leading fraternal orders stamped in gold for 25¢ 
extra. Orders filled promptly and carefully. Delivery tan Your 


money ——.- refunded if not satisfacto: 

stamps ac Writs for 7th annual FREE cata! m4 
our big line ot }WARANTEED LEATHER GOODS, it will 
save you mon licted in reference to quantities of 


Leather Wevdithes for Advertising Purposes. 


U.S. LEATHER GOODS C0., Eitckéo7* ™ Gest X 


Pioneers of The Exclustve Leather Goods Mail Order Business 









































SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 
Hes your cconaslo couse beck? Boreal gg 2 pene id Jw 


le form, i oitien apn Bey to oa, Zz $1.25. "Sto Stories BS 
cri 







fe 1,50; ding plot 

in gcenario form 31°50; eeanarioe cicaed 50, including. plot 

and Pointers,” M ario, uyers, 5c in coin each. 
t patrons given tion 





Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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[A One of the 38 Styles 


Superb Wing Piano Shipped on 


4 Weeks’ FreeTrial 


Yes, we will ship you on 4 weeks’ abso- 
lutely free trial a Genuine highest-grade Wing 
piano or player-piano DIRECT from our own factory 
freight prepaid. The mostamazing piano offer ever made. 
We will allow you to use any Wing piano—you choice of 


88 superb new styles—in your own home for 4 full weeks 
at our expense. 


No Money Down—F reight Prepaid 


We ask no money down—no security—no bank 
deposit—no C. O. D.—nb obligations. Just choose any 
Wing from our large catalog, We'll ship the instrument 
no money down, freight prepaid. Use it just as if you 
owned it. Let your friends play it. At the end of 4 
weeks’ trial, if you wish, you may return it at our 
expense. You alone are the judge. We employ no 
sulesmen to visit and annoy you. 


Rock-Bottom DIRECT Offer 


You will be amazed at our rock-bottom direct- 
from-our-factory propositionon thegenuine highest-grade 

ing, guaranteed 40 years. No other manufacturers 
dared to meet our baffling offer. Let us quote you prices 
that local dealers cannot approach. Cash or easiest 
monthly payments as you prefer—but first four weeks’ 
free trial. Since 1868—for 45 years—we have been buiiding 
Wing pianos—renowned everywhere for their sweetness 
of tone and sterling merit. The Wing has all the fine 


qualities and every improvement of any strictly high-grade piano 
and a superior tone. 


Valuable Book on Pianos Free 


“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos’”’ 


The N. Y. World says: “ This is a book of educational 
interest every one should own.’’ Tells you all about pianos, how 
to judge the fine points of quality and price in buying a piano. 
You will be astonished at the amount of information ut piano 
quality and piano prices, and how to answer the arguments of 
piano salesmen. The Coupon brings this 136-page book 
FREE. This magnificent book, a complete encyclopedia on the 
pm. posts you on the making of a piano from start to finish. 
ree and prepaid, provided you write at once. With this piano 
book we will send free our beautiful catal showing new art 
styles and full explanation of our Rock-Bottom Prices onthe Wing 
Piano. Just drop a postal or a letter, or mail the coupon—today. 


WING & SON, Dept. 1467, (Estab. 1968) 


esooo™" 
Wing Bidg., 9th Ave. and 18th St. oasee"” 
New York oo=* =o" Piano Book 
N. Y. o==o"* COUPON 


os 

~ooee*" WING & SON (Est. 1868) Wing Bldg. 

ooo” "oth Ave. & 13th St. Dept 1467, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—With the understanding that I am not buying 

anything, you may send me the 136-page Piano Book containing the 

ten tests, also your free shipment offer on the Wing Piano. 





Addres 
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play leads in the Victor Company, when Flor- 
ence Lawrence retired from screenland for a 
vacation. Her vivacious manner and winsome 
girlishness won her countless new frends there, 
and every new release tends to add still other 
followers to her train. 


— GRANDON is the stunningly pretty girl 
whom the public grew to love and look for 
in Bison pictures not so very many months ago, 
but the recent illness of her mother compelled 
Miss Grandon to give up her work in the West 
and journey to New York, so that she could be 
nearer her parent. Ere she had been in Gotham 
many days, she was induced to agree to work 
in Universal films again, and so the picture screen 
did not lose her after all. 


_ HALE will be instantly recognized as the 

curly-headed, athletic leading man of Re- 
liance films. It is a joy indeed to watch his 
work on the screen, and he has already shown 
himself capable of playing roles of every sort, 
though the feminine element in every theater 
audience like him best in romantic dramas, in 
which he can make love so beautifully to his 
leading woman. His popularity is steadily in- 
creasing and the Reliance Company prizes him 
highly. 


ad HELEN ARMSTRONG jumped into fame al- 

most overnight. To be sure, she had ap- 
peared in American films before, but she was 
never given a leading part until a few weeks 
ago, when she played the role of the infant king 
in the two-reel subject, “For the Crown,” which 
is the second of the “Adventures of Jacques” 
series. Baby Helen acquitted herself like a true 
leading woman, and it is safe to predict that 
we shall see much of her in the future. Her 
talent is unquestioned. 


W INIFRED GREENWOOD is the most recent ad- 

dition to the forces of the “Flying A” 
Company, and will play leads in the second com- 
pany. She has the bluest of blue eyes, wavy 
blonde hair, and a clear, musical voice that it is 
a pleasure to listen to. For several seasons 
she played with the Selig Polyscope Company, 
but an offer from the American Company in- 
duced her to leave for Santa Barbara. 


P AULINE BusH has a host of admirers, made in 

the days when she played leads opposite 
handsome Warren Kerrigan, in the 
Company. 


American 
She has recently been associated with 
the Universal Company, playing first under the 
Bison brand, and now is with one of the Rex 
companies. 
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PERSPICACITY 


N IRATE would-be photoplaywright rushed 
into the Solax studio at Fort Lee a few 


A 


days ago with the complaint that his last story 


had been rejected, as had his others. He said 
he knew it was all right and as good as any- 
thing Solax ever put out. The editor, who is a 
most patient person, didn’t say much, except to 
point out plainly wherein the scenario was not 
adaptable for production. But the writer was 
not satisfied and, Joging his temper, he almost 
shouted : 

“Why, you’re no editor; you’re no critic; 
bet you never produced a play.” 

The editor walked away, just as a stage car- 
penter, off the job for the day, and dressed up, 
sauntered in. The writer jumped on _ him, 
thinking him a director, with: 

“You don’t know what a good scenario is, 
Do you? I'll bet a silk hat you never 


I'll 


either. 


wrote a good play—not as good as mine—” 
“Hold on, young man,” 
of the stage. 
laid one.” 
And the young person leit, with a slam of the 
studio door. 


interrupted the man 
“I know a bad egg, but I never 




















ten easy lessons. 
graduates. 
“The Penalties of Reputation” 
“Those Troublesome Tresses”’ 
“His Tired Uncle” ob 
“A Modern Psyche” 
“Disciplining Daisy” . 
“My Lady of Idleness’’ 
“Captain Bill” .. . 
“Mixed Identities” . 
“The Little Stocking” 
“Solitaires” 
“Downfall of Mr. Snoop : 
“A Motorcycle ilopenvent”’ 
“Insanity”’ 
“Miss Prue’s “Waterloo” 
“Sally Ann’s Strategy” 
“The Snares of Fate” . 
“A Cadet’s Honor” 
“Cupid’s Victory” 
“A Good Turn”. F 
“House That Jack Built” ‘ 
“In the Power of Blacklegs”’ 
If you go into this work, go 


picture plays by a mere reading 
Your actual 
dividual service, and the proof o 


graduates. 


criticized, analyzed and corrected. 
only school that delivers such personal and in- 


PLOTS WANTED 


For Motion Picture Plays 


You can write them. We teach beginners in 
We have many successful 
Here are a few of their plays: 


Vitagraph 
Vitagraph 
Vitagraph 
vaeee 
Vitagraph 
Universal 

Vitagraph 


Imp 
Vitagraph 
Powers 
Biograph 
Lubin 
Lubin 
Edison 
Vitagraph 
Universal 
Nestor 
Lubin 
Kinemacolor 
Kalem 

into it right. 


You cannot learn the art of writing motion- 


of text-books. 


original work must be directed, 


This is the 


f the correct- 


ness of our methods lies in the success of our 
They are selling their plays. 





Demand increasing. Particular 





s free. 


Associated Motion Picture Schools 
644 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 


























OUIDA play of the above title. 
than in this motion picture of “MOTHS.” 
ing such favorites as 


William Russell 
Mrs. Lawrence Marston 


“Moths” 


has been penned. Remember: 


“She was the martyr of a false 


the ermine, no power in 
altogether what it was.” 





MUTUAL SPECIAL 


IN FOUR REELS 


“MOTHS” 


with MAUDE FEALY 


THE MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION announces as a special release the great 
Miss Fealy, starred in this film, is known from coast to 
coast as a legitimate theatrical star, and has positively never been seen to better advantage 


Gerda Holmes 





You must not miss this Marvel-Play and its wonderful star. 





With her is a special Thanhouser c 


Lila Chester 


“She had chastity, and she had also courage.” 


civilization, of a society as corrupt 


as that of the Borgias, and far more dishonest.” 
“She is innocent always and yet—When the moths have gnawed 
heaven 


or earth can make it again 


Special terms and bookings can be had exclusively through the offices of 


The Mutual Film Corporation 
Masonic Temple, 71 West 23rd Street 





New York City 





ast, includ- 


Harry Benham 





has been described as the most extraordinary description of a woman that 
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KINEMACOLOR ENTERPRISE 


OTION PICTURE camera men are de- 
M veloping the habit of being on the spot 
when anything happens. In fact, they 
often make such close connections, by dint of 
foresight and hustle, that there are people who 
are tempted to accuse them of being responsible 
for the things they photograph. But this unfair 
suspicion received its death blow when a camera 
man once got several hundred feet of earthquake 
pictures in a thunder storm. 
The camera man is now as ubiquitous as the 


sunshine, and as unobstrusive. He’s there when- 
ever they want him, and most of the time there 
before that, waiting eagerly for the things that 
are going to happen to begin to happen—just as 
he was there with a Kinemacolor Kamera when 
the greatest steamship in the world, the “Imper- 
ator,” sailed up the Hudson and was caught 
silhouetted against the wonderful skyline of New 
York; carrying its thousands of future Amer- 
icans—some of whom are shown using “Imper- 
ator” as a footing—as it were—on their way over. 
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Have You Seen 
) 
The Great Play 
Battle of Gettysburg 


> 








These Are All in the 


MUTUAL Program 








You would not go to a $2 
playhouse unless you knew 
somewhat of the Program 


Ask the Management of Your 
Favorite Theater if He is 
Showing the Mutual Program 


Then you can count on 
an enjoyable evening 


MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 





Fy The ful 
Kay Bee 


Productions 


nies 
Thanhouser 
Plays 


Bos at 
Broncho 
Plays 


Beautifully 
Staged 
Reliance 
Dramas 


= Truly 
American 
Plays of the 


American 


Smart Act- 
ing in the 
Keystone 


The 
Famous 
Majestic 

Films 


The 
Leading 
Events 
all Over the 
World 
of the 
Mutual 
Weekly 


An Orphan at War 
The House of Bondage 


The Green Shadow 
The Flame in the Ashes 


The Missing Witness 


—_ 
Moths 
Little Dorrit 


The Heritage of Eve 
The Quakeress 


The Madcap 
Heart Throbs 


The Higher Justice 


Success 
The Fight of Right 
Ashes 


Trai in the Wilderness 
Quicksands 


The Fire Bugs 
Baby Day 
Mabel’s New Hero 


F Ay the Flag 
he Sca pegoat 


(“Children of St. Ann” 
)“One Round O’ Brien’s 
Flirtation” 

“A Perilous Ride” 


(Verbeck Wins 444-Mile 
PanamaPacificRoadRace 
Fashion in New York 


Reviewing French Troops 
From Dirigible 














Arrival of Edw. Payson 
| Weston in Minneapolis | 
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four Ideas -— 
WD WHAT IS THE LOGICAL 


The Photoplaywri 


























This Association is_now conducted under the supervision Am 
of A. W. Thomas, Editor of The Photoplay Magazine. e 








OU have an abundance of good ideas; you have had 

remarkable personal experiences—you have seen 

a number of happenings in real life that if put 

into good script form might be sold for photoplays. 

You want to do this. Yet—you are inexperienced; you 

ean’t get the plot connected nor the action just exactly 

where you want it. You have put it on paper and sent it 

direct to a film company. Perhaps there it didn’t receive 

the attention it merited. And you have sent it elsewhere to 

be criticized at ‘‘One Dollar per criticism,’’ but even then 
you may not have received satisfaction. 


Maybe in your plot or story that tiny spark of talent 
which marks you as a genius is lying dormant. Maybe the 
nucleus of the year’s biggest film sensation is in your photo- 
play. 


Are you going to allow that spark to die? Don’t do it. 
That is the very reason why we started the Photoplay- 
wrights’ Association of America. We want to help you at 
exactly what it costs us. So, now that there is a competent 
organization in the market which can and will help you at 
a nominal cost, why not allow us to do it? 


“We Ain't Mad 
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- Lhe Tarker— 


CONNECTING LINK 


| ghts’ Association of 


rica 


Sit down now. Write out that thought—put it in your 
own words—and send it in to-day with enrollment blank at 
the bottom of this ad. It costs you only One Dollar, and 
then if that story does not show the possession of genius, 
send us the other one or two or three, as the case may be— 
but don’t send us any more dollars. We criticize and ad- 
vise you on all the scripts you care to send in for one year 
at the total cost to you of One Dollar, but we charge for 
typewriting and expect you to pay for stamps. This is not 
a ‘‘come-on’’ game, as some of our knocking friends have 
called it. It is just a straight out, honest business proposi- 
tion. You are not a loser in this game. 





ENROLLMENT BLANK. 


Photoplaywrights’ Association of America, 1140 Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Chicago., II. 

Gentlemen:—Please enroll me as a member of the Photo- 
playwrights’ Association of America. Attached please find one 
dollar, for which I am to send as many scripts to you as I care 
to, within the year. 


ee 
ee | 
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ee 
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Here Is a Real 
Life Story 
That Will 


Me RG dame 


Interest You = - aw ier 





Enea 





You, Who Work for a Living, Will Be 
Interested in This Story! 


On the first of January, a man who had been 
employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 
one of the important departments in the general offices 
at Baltimore, stepped into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said: “Mr. Superintendent, I’ve been with the 

, . for fourteen years today. I’ve been a faith- 
ful and efficient man and I would like to have more 
money than I am getting.” 


i sed “Mr. Ross, I appre- 

The Superintendent Replied: |r. Ross. T appre- 
you have peen with the road fourteen years and I know that 
3 have a clean record. In fact, I believe you were with the 
& U. for eight years before I came here, and for six years 
before I ever did any railroad work at all. I know yuu are 
competent to do the work you are doing. and I am perfectly 
willing to recommend an advancement for you, but not for 
the work you are doing now. I am not authorized to pay any 
more for that work than you are now getting; if 1 were, you 
would have been getting it long ago. But I'll tell you what 
Iwilldo. Iwill give you another job that pays more money. 


“What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job 
around there could this man fill when he had been at one 
desk all his life, doing only one kind of work? The result of 
the interview was that this perfectly capable, sober and 
honest man had to remain at his old job, not because the 
superintendent was unwilling to advance him, not because 
there was_no better job in that office, but BECAUSE THE 
MAN WAS NOT CAPABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. 
In other words, opportunity knocked at his door, found him 
unprepared for the call, and had to pass on without entering. 

How about your own case? Where would you be if 
opportuni y, knocked at your door, or if you went out and 
found Mr. “‘Opportunity’”’ and cornered him for an interview? 

Suppose this B. & O, R. R. man had been putting in, 
say, only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
wasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
years, preparing himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 

**l can fill either one of those vacancies in the 
tariff bureau which must be filled shortly” or ‘‘I 
can fill Jones’ job in the Accounting partment 
when he is promoted the first of the month.” 

What first would have been necessary to enable him to have 
made such statements? Preparation, Competency and Training. 





How often have you heard it said that men usually 
stay at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business! 
Do you know the real reason why railroad men remain at 
one desk always? The trouble is not with the railroads. It is 
with the men themselves, Consider, for example, James J. Hill, 
who arose from telegraph pyoceies to President of the Great 
Northern Railway; Samuel rf who began _as chainman and 
rodman and arose to the Presidency of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; and Wm. J. Harahan, President of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway,who began as office boy fort..e superintendent of 
the L. & N. R. R. Do you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


New Jobs Now Open—Earn from $35 to $100 
Weekly as Traffic Managers 


Modern transportation is a jungle of routes and rates, 
calling for specialists, who like the pathfinders of old, have 
expert knowledge of the trails of traffic. How to route ship- 
ment to obtain shortest mileage and quickest deliveries and how 
to classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how is so valuable to 
hisemployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


Thereare halfa million LARGE SHIPPERS in the United 
States. Practically every one of them needs an expert 
traffic man, and this n is resnqnines as never before 
because of the recently enac’ railroad rate laws 
and interatate commerce regulations. The demand 
for trained and efficient traffic men is many times 
greater than the supply. There’s room for you. 


Study Traffic and ra 
interstate Commerce ¢ 
Decid to become atraffic man. _¢ 
Our escontete Commenes course enables you é 
dy AT HOME, without leaving your ¢ 
occupa or sacrificing present income. Pd 


i m below, sign and 
at 4 py we will send you r 
EE, tpaid, our valuable » 4 
tion in One,”’ ¢ 


LaSalle 
Extension 
University 


Dept. 228 , Chicago 


# I am interested in the 

new profession — Traffic 

z Monaosnent. spease ane 

me “Ten Years’ Promotion 

Eo o in One” and fall information 
.) 


this attractive ession. rs and Traffic Book, free of all cost. 
is book ts a 


, ¢ 
ST atit Mayan og? 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2 , CHICAGO Pa 


N ame 














" O p ti 
Other Courses: LAW, HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY, BUSINESS “ 
ADMINISTRATION, BUSINESS ENGLISH, BOOKKEEPING. 
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